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Saves A Second Finishing Goat 


That was the answer given by a prominent 
tanner of chrome tanned leathers when 
asked, ‘“‘How does ACID LEATHER 

BROWN GBL work in your color shop ?” 


This is just another confirmation of the 

fact that greater color intensity and more 

level dyeings result from the use of this 
superior Geigy dye. Use it and you will 


agree that 


ACID LEATHER BROWN GBL 


reduces finishing time — produces better 


leathers. 





GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


nce 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 





BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. * Providence * Toronto 
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COMFORTABLE TO WEAR 
andl 2,foy bo Cehold 


That’s why Gallun’s Norwegian Calf 
is the leather that sells your shoes 


Like all the famous Gallun vegetable tannages, Norwegian Calf 
is glove-soft at the first wearing. You take your first step in 
exceptional comfort — superb comfort that lasts throughout the 
life of the shoe, despite repeated wettings and dryings. 

But shoes made from Norwegian Calf offer much more than 
comfort. This handsome vegetable tannage, with its striking 
hand-boarded grain and rich, mellow colors, has long been 
a favorite of custom bootmakers, It lends an added air of 
distinction to expert craftsmanship — aristocratic distinction 
that’s a joy to behold. 

Let the inherent comfort and beauty of Gallun vegetable 
tannages build a loyal customer following for you — a 
following that means consistent, profitable repeat 
business. Check the Gallun numbers when making 
up your orders to leading manufacturers, A. F. Gallun 
& Sons Corporation, Tanners, Milwaukee, Wis. 


T-64 


C4 


hond-boorded grain 
ONE OF THE FAMOUS GALLUN VEGETABLE TANNAGES 


Normandie Calf Cretan Calf 
hond-boarded, glared = smooth, but not glazed 
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for Tanning 





potash alum 





iron-free aluminum sulfate 








BASIC CHEMICALS 


Other Dependable Chemicals for tanning, 
pickling, dehairing 
Acetic Acid Glauber’s Salt Sodium Sulfide 
Muriatic Acid Potassium Chromium Sulfate Sodium Silicate 
Oxalic Acid (Chrome Alum) Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sulfuric Acid Sodium Bisulfite, Anhydrous (TSPP) 
Aqua Ammonia Sodium Bifluoride Sodium Hyposulfite 
Epsom Salt Sodium Fluoride Sodium Sulfate, Anhyd. 


50 YEARS OF Steer | 


=~ 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo 
Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * Providence 
San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis * Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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It would be difficult to find more STYLE, FIT and SHOE 
SELLING know-how than is represented by the four men of 
our Krentler Bros. St. Louis plant whose pictures are shown. 
Their business is the supplying of lasts. Their thinking (in terms 
of shoes that sell) ranges from the raw maple block in the woods 
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They talk. They listen. They get around. That is why shoe manu- 


facturers in their territory will agree -THEY KNOW! 
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KO PANE 


Spuds and Shoes 


ET’S assume that the government 

said to the shoe manufacturers, 
“Shoes are an essential article of 
clothing. We want everyone to have 
plenty of good shoes. Now, we'll use 
1948 as a “parity price” year. Let’s 
say leather shoe prices averaged $7 
retail. However, we're going to let 
the consumer set his own market 
price, which will be around $5. Now, 
we don’t want you fellows to lose 
out, so we'll support your prices to 
/ 90 percent of parity, or $6.30. In 
short, we'll make up the difference 
between the $5 the consumer pays 
and the $6.30. The idea is to see 
' that everyone has plenty of shoes.” 
Whereupon the shoe manufacturers 
_and retailers nearly snapped their 
'necks in ready agreement. So the 
manufacturers plunged into full pro- 
- duction—600-700 million pairs a 


_year. Over-production? Sure. But the 
government was guaranteeing pay- 
'ment on every pair made, So the fel- 


‘low who could make the most shoes 
‘could make the most money. This 
intensified drive to produce shoes 
‘caused a greatly increased demand 
for materials, supplies, labor, which 
in turn pushed up costs. The govern- 
ment accomodatingly increased the 
parity level, though the consumer 
was paying the same $5 per pair. It 
meant simply that the differential be- 
tween the $5 and the increased price 
per pair, as a result of increased 
costs, was compensated by govern- 
ment support, 

Meanwhile the retailers packed 
their shelves and storerooms with as 
many shoes as possible. No worry 
about losses or surpluses. After all. 
the government was _ underwriting 
these inventories, guaranteeing 90 
percent of “parity.” 

The government had now achieved 
its objective: consumers were getting 
plenty of good shoes at virtually bar- 
gain prices. The fact that the market 
was super-saturated with shoes made 
no difference. It also made no differ- 
ence that in the first year it cost the 
government one billion dollars to pay 
for the surplus shoe stocks. and two 
billions in the second year. How 
was it paid? Taxes. Who paid it? 
The consumer. So actually the con- 
sumer was getting no bargain at all. 
Through his taxes he was making 


6 


up the difference between the $5 “bar- 
gain” price and the higher “parity” 
price. He was simply borrowing from 
Peter to pay Paul. But the govern- 
ment made him think he was getting 
a break. And, of course, the shoe 
manufacturers, retailers and tanners 
were all for keeping the program 
going full force. They had no in- 
centive to make better shoes or im- 
prove methods. After all, whatever 


‘they made was practically guaranteed 


in payment by the government. And 
the fact that all the other industries 
and business in America had to con- 
tribute taxes which would be used 
to pay shoe manufacturers, retailers 
and tanners made no difference—ex- 
cept to those who were doing the 
paying. 

Now if all this sounds like eco- 
nomic nonsense, the doubting Thom- 
ases better take another look. It’s all 
very realistic. This very same proc- 
ess is operating with our current 
farm parity program. And if any 
shoe or leather man thinks that the 
price of spuds has nothing to do with 
the sale of shoes, he’d better look 
again. 

Every shoe man talks glibly about 
purchasing power. If the purchasing 
power is high, business is good. He 
accepts that as a credo. All right, so 
we have a farm parity program 
wherein the government underwrites 
any surpluses produced and not sold 
by the farmer. This policy cost the 
government $150.000,000 in 1946, 
$200,000,000 in 1947, $280,000,000 
in 1948; it will cost $1.715,000,000 
in 1949, and $3.500,000,000 in 1950. 

Now. the government must pay for 
that over-production of farm  prod- 


(UUAUAQOQQQQQ0000EEUUOUUUUOUUOOOAOAAAALEEELUUAT 
NOTICE 


Anyone desiring reprints of 
LEATHER and SHOES’ editorials 
may obtain them at the following 
nominal cost: 


Up to 100 
200-500 
1,000 or over 


10c each 
5c each 
2'%2c each 


ucts. It must be paid out of taxes. 
Thus, in 1950 about nine percent of 
the total income in taxes derived by 
the government will be paid to sup- 
port surplus production by farmers. 

Now, let’s say we did not have to 
pay this nine percent. Consumers 
would then have $3.5 billions of dol- 
lars to spend upon other products— 
such as shoes. But because that mon- 
ey is now unnecessarily diverted to 
farmers, several hunderds of thou- 
sands of pairs of shoes will not be 
made and sold. The government has 
simply borrowed from Peter (the 
shoe and other industries) to pay 
Paul (the farmers). 

This year the government will have 
to guarantee farmers $1,000,000,000 
for wheat, $1,500,000,000 for corn, 
$750,000,000 for cotton, $100,000,- 
000 for hogs, $225,000,000 for po- 
tatoes, etc. The farmers will sell a 
portion of this at market prices. The 
government will have to pay for what 
is not sold, the “surplus.” However, 
farmers are producing grossly ex- 
cessive surpluses, knowing before- 
hand these can’t be sold. But the 
government will pay the freight, so 
the idea is to produce to the hilt. 
In fact, so swollen is farm production 
that farmers now need extra storage 
bins for these wasteful surpluses. 
And the last irony: the government 
is pledged to pay for these bins to 
store products which have no market 
and were unnecessarily produced. In 
short, the government is pledged to 
encourage and support gross waste 
of money and productive labor. 

But along comes the messiah of 
erotic economics, Sec. of Agriculture 
Chas. F, Brannan, and calls this a 
“realistic” price-support program 
“for the benefit of all.” Between 
Brannan and Wallace we seem to 
have an affinity for picking economic 
mystics for the post of Secretary of 
Agriculture. Both plead a philosophy 
of plenty for all, but whose practice 
results in less for more. 

A free market or free enterprise 
has traditionally meant merely this: 
that the consumer has a right to de- 
cide what he shall buy with his mon- 
ey, and, as a result. what shall be pro- 
duced. If he wishes to buy two pairs 
of shoes and one peck of potatoes. 
or vice versa, his spending will de- 
cide. But the government has put a 
stop to that by decreeing that he shall 
buy two pecks of potatoes (whether 
he needs them or not) and one pair 
of shoes. In short. we are approach- 
ing a point where it is the government 
administrator and not the people who 
shall decide how much shall be spent 
and for what. 
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one of many | | | tT chemicals serving 


American Industry 


SODIUM SULFIDE 


Now Readily Available 


Also available are: 
Magnesium Chloride 
Epsom Salt 
Hydrochloric Acid 


Monochlorobenzene 





“Dow~ 


rn P CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
Cleveland + Detroit » Chicago » St. Louis » Houston TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





New York © Boston ¢ Philad 
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NEWS 





Popular Price Shoe Show 
Set To Take Over 92% Market 


Close to 5000 retailers and shoe 
buyers expected to converge on 
New York during fall market 
week 


The shoe industry's “big 92 percent 
market” comprising manufacturers 
and retailers who provide shoes re- 
tailing at less than $10 is ready to 
take over the spotlight during May 
23-26 when the Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America holds sway in New 
York City. 

With more than 800 display rooms 
already assigned at the hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, some 5000 shoe 
retailers and buyers are expected to 
start thronging to the market on Sun- 
day. May 22. There they will find 
1] solid floors of shoe and allied 
products exhibits concentrated from 
the fifth through the 15th floors of 
the New Yorker. Two blocks east at 
the McAlpin on 34th St.. they will 
find three floors of slightly higher 
priced shoes on display, representing 
nationally branded lines of footwear. 
In addition, various exhibits of non- 
shoe lines will be displayed immedi- 
ately opposite the main registration 
desk at the New Yorker. 

The show. termed the greatest vol- 
ume shoe market week in the in- 
dustry’s history. is designed solely to 
serve the fall buying requirements of 
the “big 92 percent market”. Spon- 
sored jointly by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Assn.. and the Na- 
tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. 
it has captured the imagination of the 
shoe industry in dramatizing the tre- 
mendous scope of the below $10 re- 
tail field. 

Pre-War Pattern 

The 1949 theme of the PPSSA was 
furnished earlier this year by the 
Dept. of Commerce which went on 
record with the outright’ prediction 
that the shoe buying price pattern of 


the public this year will run close to 
the three-year pre-war average, with 
an overwhelming 92 percent of all 
footwear purchases to be made at less 
than $10 per pair. Significantly, this 
is a distinct rise over 1948 when vol- 
ume in the “under $10” category 
totaled 85 percent of all shoe sales. 
In 1947, it was 82 percent while the 
three-year pre-war average was 95 
percent. 

The figures, according to shoe men, 
graphically illustrate how fast the 
shoe industry is reverting to its pre- 
war pattern in the race to increase 
unit sales through pricing merchan- 
dise at levels acceptable to the general 
public. According to the show’s spon- 
sors, consumer price resistance in the 
popular price shoe field has already 
died to a faint whisper. , 

Frank S. Shapiro, president of NES- 
LA and treasurer of Consolidated 
National Shoe Corp., and American 
Cirl Shoe Co.. and Mark A. Edison. 
president of NASCS and vice presi- 
dent of Edison Bros. Stores, Inc.. co- 
chairman of the show, put it this way: 
“Not only are popular priced shoes 
now close to the pre-war proportion 
but the pre-war figures probably will 
be reached or approached during the 
last quarter of the year. Today's shoe 
values, in relation to current pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, actually 
are better than those of the pre-war 
years because of tanner-to-retailer 
cooperation, fostered by the PPSSA 
program. 

“Every drop of water in produc- 
tion. merchandising and distribution 
has been squeezed out by this forth- 
right industry action designed to keep 
production at high levels.” 


Fashion Show 
Outstanding feature of the PPSSA 
market week will be a fast-moving 
tashion show titled “Fall Footlights” 
scheduled for Monday morning. May 


23. at 10:00 A.M. in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Statler. Tom 
Lee, producer; Mimi Aleinikoff, fa- 
shion director: Beth Levine, shoe 
stylist: and Nancy Pepper, commen- 
tator. are in charge. The show will 
incorporate the best features of last 
year’s fashion show including the 
PPSSA “Pediscope” which projects 
in full color on an 8’ by 10’ screen 
full details of each shoe modeled on 
the runway. Tickets of admission will 
be available at all registration desks. 


Douglas To Cut 
275 Workers 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass. will reduce the number of 
employes at its Brockton plant by 
275, according to notice received by 
the Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen, independent union. The 
company said that continued operat- 
ing losses were forcing a reduction 
from 663 to approximately 375 em- 
ployes. 

Marshall Stevens, general manager 
of the company, told the union that 
Douglas must also have one labor 
rate rather than three. He said that 
the rate should be a true “Fifth Spe- 
cial” rate due to the firm’s new policy 
of producing one grade of men’s shoes 
in Brockton, 

Douglas showed an actual operat- 
ing loss of $718,650 in 1948 with tax 
refunds reducing the loss to $431,461. 
Stevens reported, adding that operat- 
ing losses were continuing at “sub- 
stantially the same rate” in 1949. 
“Obviously the company cannot long 
continue to operate under these con- 
ditions.” he said. The company is 
now engaged in a hard-hitting effort 
to improve its sales in its retail stores 
and to its dealers and to streamline 
its operations. If the company is to 
have any hope of continuing. the 
following steps must now be taken 
in the Brockton factory : 

The number of employes must now 
be reduced approximately to 375, As 
of April 22, 1949, there were 663 em- 
ployed. Based on 1948 production 
they made an average of four pairs 
per person per day. Based on esti- 
mated sales for the balance of 1949, 
375 employes will make an average of 
8.5 pairs of shoes per person per 
working day. Although higher than 
the present average. this figure is still 
low for our grade of shoes.” 

Stevens said that under the new 
arrangement take-home pay of work- 
ers would be substantially increased. 
He stated that Douglas must soon 
launch an intensive sales effort for 
fall and an early meeting with the 
BSAC was imperative. 
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USWA To Drop Escalator Clause; 
Seeks Wage Hikes And Pensions 


Mitchell says United Shoe Work- 
ers will ask “reasonable” wage 
increases during fourth round. 


Elimination of the escalator clause. 
an industry-wide demand for moder- 
ately higher wages. and “other im- 
provements” such as pension and wel- 
fare plans for shoe workers. will 
form the pattern of future policies 
of the United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica, C.1.O. 

These points were revealed this 
week by the union at a press confer- 
ence held in Washington. Conduct- 
ing the conference was James J. 
Mitchell, national secretary-treasurer. 
who has been with the union 14 
years. He acted in the absence of 
the newly elected president. William 
KE. Thornton of Lynn, Mass.. who 
went to Ohio on union business. 

According to Mitchell, the new 
president (the union’s fourth in three 
years) went to Ohio to attend nego- 
tiations at the Selby Shoe Co. plant 
in Portsmouth. He will give his sup- 
port to the local union demands for 
termination of the escalator clause. 
and for wage increases. A minimum 
wage of one dollar an hour is also 
being sought. 

The wage demands were described 
by Mitchell as the seeking of a “rea- 
sonable increase.” No flat sum was 
given by him as the objective. 

Asked as to details of a pension- 
welfare plan sought in Ohio. Mit- 
chell said he preferred to let’ the 
new president discuss this upon his 
return to Washington “in about a 
week.” Thornton, he revealed. will 
be a full-time official at $125 a week. 
with main office in’ the nation’s 
capital. 

Mitchell also declared during a 
discussion of pension plans that the 
Union has set up a committee which 
right now is making a thorough study 
of such matters. A report will be 
made to the next meeting of the 
Executive Board in Nov. He stressed 
that the pension plan idea at Selby 
was a local issue but implied that 
eventually the union would have a 
national policy. 

The union spokesman announced 
formally that the Executive Board 
had voted unanimously for elimina- 
tion of escalator clauses. as fast as 
contracts come up for renewal. He 
denied that this was a change of 
policy of the board. 

On that point. the picture seems 
to be that the national union more 
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or less unwillingly was drawn into 
the position of accepting such clauses 
because of eagerness of some local 
unions to try them. National union 
officials say they “always” have been 
“against” such escalator plans but 
naturally could not hinder their local 
units if they wished to negotiate one. 

At any rate, the escalator clause 
is a dead duck as far as the national 
union is concerned. Three such con- 
tracts exist, at Selby, Brown and In- 
ternational. 

When asked how the clauses 
worked, Mitchell said that at Inter- 
national the union gained 12 cents an 
hour as the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics cost-of-living index went up. 
About eight weeks ago. when the 
index dipped downward, the union 
wages automatically decreased three 
cents an hour. At the Brown plant. 
the union also gained 12 cents and 
dropped back three. At Selby, the 
gain was 22 cents but there has as 
yet been no automatic decrease of a 
complicated system used there. 

Regarding contract negotiations. 
Mitchell said that the first one is now 
in progress at the Selby plant in 
Ohio. with International to follow 
in September and Brown in Janu- 
ary. Thornton was originally sched- 
uled to take part in some wage dis- 
cussions in New England. with some 
70 or more shoe manufacturers em- 


JOSEPH LANIGAN 


. recently re-elected president and treas- 
urer of the Boston Boot and Shoe Club. 
Vr. Lanigan is Eastern Manager of J 
Greenebaum Tanning Co. 


ploying 13.000 to 14,000 in’ that 
area. 

Asked if these and other wage 
talks were part of the so-called 
“fourth round wage” drive, Mitchell 
suid it could be called that. The 
union intends to follow that wage 
policy for all its 70,000 members in 
some 21 states, he indicated. 

He revealed that the Executive 
Board had abolished the office of 
General Counsel for the union, a 
$6.000 post held for about a year 
by Attorney Harry Sacher. Mitchell 
declined any comment other than to 
say that the position is “not neces- 
sary.” Sacher currently is engaged 
in defending Communists on trial in 
New York. 

Mitchell announced that honorary 
membership had been awarded to 
Walter Harris. now assisting Van 
Bittner, CIO's director of the South- 
ern drive, for work in’ organizing 
southern shoe factories. He said the 
CIO drive in the South has paid 
dividends to the shoe union, espe- 
cially in Virginia. Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee. 

Mention was made of a_ union 
victory recently in Waycross, Georgia, 
in the plant of Rubin Brothers, for- 
merly of New York. This led to 
some questions about movements of 
shoe factories from New England to 
other parts of the country. Mitchell 
said that where ever the plants move, 
the union will follow and organize 
the workers there. 

He remarked also that he thought 
employment in the shoe industry was 
picking up lately, but declined to 
comment about the policy of price 
cutting on shoes. He said that was 
up to the manufacturer. 

One reporter questioned about the 
possibility of the union demanding 
a 35-hour week at 40-hour pay. but 
Mitchell said the Executive Board 
adopted no policy on this matter. He 
told the newsmen that inasmuch as 
the shoe industry is seasonal. the 
union would make no attempt at 
present along those lines. 


International To Expand 
Men's, Boys’ Production 


International Shoe Co. will expand 
production of men’s and boys’ shoes 


in its Eastern division this year, 
according to Byron A. Gray, presi- 
dent of the firm. Gray was a speaker 
at a three-day sales meeting of Sun- 
dial Shoe Co., a division of Interna- 
tional, held last week in Manchester, 
N. H. 

The Eastern division consists of 
plants at Manchester. Nashua and 
Claremont. \. H. 

Gray reported to 65 salesmen who 
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were inspecting the company’s fall 
line that fall business prospects were 
encouraging. “With the present rate 
of national income, consumers should 
buy shoes in a normal way this sum- 
mer and fall and should spend a 
normal part of their income for shoes 
which will mean good business for 
the industry in the second half of 
the year,” he said. 


McKown Named 
Creese & Cook Prexy 


S. C. McKown, formerly with the 
Hebb Leather Co., Boston, has been 
named president of Creese & Cook 
Leather Co., Danvers. Mass. He suc- 
ceeds Wallace Cook who has resigned 
after a reorganization of the firm. 
McKown was associated with Hebb 
Leather Co. for the past 15 years. 

Other officers named were: William 
H. Creese. vice president; Walter T. 
Creese. treasurer; George S. Hebb. 
assistant treasurer; and Guy T. 


Creese, clerk. 
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Coming 
EVENTS 


May 14-18, 1949—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
how, Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers 
ssn. and Middle Atlantic Shoe Travel- 
ers Assn., The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 15-18, 1948—Presentation of 
Fall Footwear Fashions at Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. Sponsored by the Shoe 
Travelers’ Assn. of Chicago. 


May 16-17, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 


May 21-28, 1949—24th annual Na- 
tional Foot Health Week, National 
Foot Health Council. 


May 22-24, 1949—Pacific Northwest 
Shoe Fair, Portland Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. Sponsored by Pacific North- 
west Shoe Travelers Assn. 


May 23-24-—-National Hide Assn. 
Annual Meeting, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


May 23-26—Popular Price Show of 
America, Hotels New Yorker and Mc- 
Alpin, New York. Sponsored by the 
National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores 
and the New England Shoe and Leath- 
er Assn. 


May 30-June 10, 1949—Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Toronto Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


June 5-7—Fall Shoe Show, Indiana 
Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Inc., Severin 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 
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DuPont Plans New Lab 


E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. has 
announced it will build a $2 million 
research laboratory in Philadelphia 
as part of its program “for research 
and development in the field of paints, 
varnishes, enamels, synthetic resins 
and other finishing materials.” 

James C. Bullitt, director of the 
laboratory, said the laboratory will 
also be available for users of DuPont 
finishes who wish to solve actual pro- 
duction problems or try new finishes. 
The building is expected to be ready 
in the latter part of 1950, 


Monsanto Joins Am. 
Viscose In New Research 


Joint formation of a new company 
for research and development in the 
field of synthetic fibers has been an- 
nounced by the Monsanto Chemical 
Co, and American Viscose Corp. The 
firm will be headed by Dr. Carroll 
A. Hochwalt, a vice president of 
Monsanto and research will be done 


June 6-9, 1949—Semi-Annual Shoe 
Show, Boston Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Parker House, Boston, Mass. 


June 13-18, 1949—National Luggage 
& Leather Goods Week, sponsored by 
Luggage and Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of. America, Inc. 


June 22-24—-ALCA Convention 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 


June 26-28, 1949—Second annual 
State of Maine Shoe Show, Bangor 
House, Bangor, Me. 


July 10-14—Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Leather & Shoe Finders Assn., 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


July 24-27, 1949—Baltimore Shoe 
Club Show, sponsored by the Balti- 
more Shoe Club and Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Sept. 6-8, 1949—Spring Showing, 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Ex- 
hibit, Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York 
City. 


Sept. 7-8, 1949-—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for fall, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Spon- 
sored by Tanners’ Council. 


Sept., 1949—Child Foot Health 
Month, National Foot Health Council. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1949—National Shoe 
Fair, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 2-3—Fall Meeting and Annual 
Convention, National Hide Assn., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 3-4, 1949—Annual meeting Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, Inc., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Nov. 6-9, 1949—Advance Spring 
Showing, Southeastern Shoe Travel- 
ers, Inc., Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga. 


in the laboratories of both companies. 

Other officers will be Dr. Charles 
S. Venable, director of chemical re- 
search at American Viscose, who will 
be vice president of the new corpora- 
tion, and F. William Koster of Ameri- 
can Viscose, who will be secretary- 
treasurer, 


Army Bids And Awards 

The New York Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing office has announced award 
on QM-30-280-49-1134 covering can- 
vas hospital slippers to A. Starensier 
Co., Inc., Haverhill, Mass., on the 
following basis: 6,720 pairs at 
$.62357 and 72,768 pairs at $.57188. 


Graton & Knight Plans 
New Haven Branch Plant 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass. manufacturers of leather and 
leather products, is planning to ex- 
tend its manufacturing activities to 
the New Haven, Conn. area with 
the addition of a branch plant in that 
vicinity, according to David S. Wil- 
liams, executive vice president. The 
company has under consideration 
several locations having the neces- 
sary 30,000 square feet of floor space 
which it will require. 


International 
Closes More Plants 


The International Shoe Co., St. 
Louis has closed more of its plants 
with the Russelville, Searcy and Con- 
way. Ark. plants shutting down May 
i6 for two weeks. Eligible employees 
will receive this as a vacation with 
pay. According to L. J. Cartwright. 
superintendent, some decrease in de- 
mand for footwear produced at the 
two plants is evident. 


Dow Promotes Williams 


Leland I. Doan, newly-elected presi- 
dent of The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land. Mich.. has announced the pro- 
motion of Donald Williams from 
General Sales Manager to Director 
of Sales. Doan vacated the latter po- 
sition when he was named president 
following the death of Dr. Willard 
H. Dow in an airplane crash March 
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Donald K. Ballman. former Asst. 
General Sales Manager. succeeds 
Williams as General Sales Manager 
while Dr. L. S. Roehm assumes Ball- 
man’s former post. Dr. Roehm has 
heen in charge of Dow’s Technical 
Service and Development Division 
and will also continue in this ca- 
pacity. He has specialized in indus- 
trial chemicals. 
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Lower Price Lines 
Feature Dallas Show 


The rapidly-growing trend toward 
lower price shoes, including men’s 
shoes, was everywhere evident as 
more than 2000 buyers from a six- 
state area converged this week on 
Dallas, Tex. to take in the Fall Shoe 
Show. The show, biggest shoe event 
of the year in the Southwest, was held 
May 8-11 at the Adolphus, Baker and 
Southland Hotels. 

Manufacturers reported that their 
sales during the show exceeded even 
their most optimistic expectations. 
As a result. the outlook for sales 
curing the rest of 1949 is much 
brighter than it was a few months ago 
or even a few weeks ago. 

The handwriting on the wall was 
casily discerned. Increased 
through added emphasis on lower 
prices. One of the outstanding fac- 
ters at the show was a fast-increas- 
ing demand for men’s shoes that 
fould be sold at retail for $8.75. 
Manufacturers were quick to note the 
trend and take advantage of it. 

' Tom D. Collins, secretary-manager 
of the Southwestern Shoe Travelers 

ssn. which sponsored the show. 
antl that attendance at the 1949 
™ was heavier that usual because 

e National Shoe Fair in Chicago 
© longer holds a spring showing. 
ollins said that many more than 

)00 salemen and buyers would have 
G@pvered the show if more hotel space 
fad been available. 


y 


; 


sales 


Styling Unchanged 


* No radical changes in styling were 
evident in the lines of some 375 


manufacturers who displayed a host 
ef men’s women’s and children’s 
shoes in all styles and price ranges. 
leatured, however, was a greater at- 
tention to detailing. 

Fine calfskin polished to a high 
finish and soft suedes were by far the 
leaders. Both open and closed toes 
were featured equally. Quite a few 
styles were of the low cut. shell 
types. Deep dipping vamps. left 
cpen or sometimes filled in with lat- 
tice work or slender straps were also 
in evidence. 

Most popular color was black fol- 
lowed by various shades of brown. 
especially tobacco brown. Far be- 
hind were such colors as wine, gun- 
metal, dark green and navy. Heels 
on dress shoes were both high and 
medium with the dainty medium 
Spanish heel finding much popularity. 
Casuals, many with instep straps and 
wedge heeels, were available in many 
styles. 

Children’s shoes remained about 
the same except for a greater em- 
phasis on western boot styles. Un- 
derlays, cutouts and fancy stitching 
were used to accentuate the tulip. 
clover and star designs. Children’s 
hoots combining elk, sheepskin and 
kidskin leathers in a variety of colors 
crew much buyer attention. Re- 
tailers reported also that riding and 
square dancing had increased the de- 
mand for men’s and women’s boots 
and square dance shoes. 


Promotion Needed 


Women who pay $25.00 for a hat 
and complain about the high cost of 
were scolded by Julius G. 
Schnitzer of Washington D. C., who 


sh« es 
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May 23-24 


SUNDAY, MAY 22 
7:00 P.M. Meeting of board of direct- 
ors at Brown Hotel. 


MONDAY, MAY 23 
9:00-10:00 A.M. Registration at Rood 
Garden, Brown Hotel 


10:30-11:00 A.M. Opening remarks by 
Frank E. Brown, Jr.. retiring presi- 
dent of NHA. 

“Dangerous Thinking” by Jack 
Weiller, past president of ihe NHA. 


11:00-12:00 Noon. Ilustrated lecture 
on importance of leather to foot 
health by Dr. L. E. Gaul. 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon in South Room 
of Brown Hotel. Report on “Hot From 
the Cold War” by Austin F. Cross, 
Canadian global reporter and author 
recently returned from an extended 
tour of Europe. 





Convention Program 


National Hide Association 


Louisville. Ky. 


Color sound movies of plant opera- 
tions of Ohio Leather Co., Girard, O. 


2:00 P.M. Reports by the nominating 
committee; by E. W. Hickman, presi- 
dent and chairman of membership 
committee; by Merle A. Delph. treas- 
urer; by G. Galbraith, secretary 
and chairman of the hide committee: 
and John K. Minnoch, executive di- 
rector. Election of directors with a 
meeting of board of directors to select 
officers. 


3:00 P.M. “Shipment of Hides” by 
L. P. East. general agricultural agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
6:45 P.M. Annual dinner on Roof 
Garden Brown Hotel. Entertainment. 
The final day of the convention, 
Tuesday, May 24, will be devoted to 
committee meeting and other business. 








is chief of the leather commodities 
division of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Speaking in the Baker 
Hotel, Schnitzer said, “Hats are 
donned for appearance only but a 
person generally has to wear shoes. 
Between 1936 and 1940 peoplesused 
on the average of 3.15 pairs of shoes 
per year, but during the post-war 
vears that average dropped to less 
than three pairs.” 

“Since the war customers have 
fought high prices either by wearing 
cheaper shoes or by wearing only a 
pair or two each year. It is up to 
the retailers to point out the advan- 
tage of owning several pairs of the 
footwear.” Schnitzer explained. 


Mass. Shoe Wage Dispute 
Goes to Arbitration 


Representatives of approximately 
&0 Massachusetts shoe manufacturers 
and the Lnited Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, were unable to reach 
wu new wage agreement at a meeting 
held this week at the Boston City 
Club. 

The meeting was held following no- 
tification by the union, representing 
11.000 shoe workers in a dozen Mass- 
achusetts cities and towns. that it 
would invoke a wage reopening clause 
in the 1949 contract. Manufacturers 
were notified of the wage reopening 
on May 1 by William FE. Thornton. 
newly-elected national president of 
the USWA, 

The union is reported as demand- 
ing a L0-cent hourly wage increase. 
Unless an agreement is reached after 
June 13, the matter will be referred 
to the Massachusetts Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration. Atty Sid- 
ney Grant and president Thornton 
represented the union at the meeting 
while Attys. Murray Wolf. Charles 
Goldman and Walter Espovich rep 
resented the manufacturers. 


Fine Philly Finders 


Federal Court in Philadelphia has 
imposed fines totaling $11,000 against 
the Leather and Shoe Finders Assn. 
of Philadelphia, nine of its members. 
and its attorney. according to At- 
torney General Tom C, Clark. De- 
iendants had pleaded nolo contendere 
to an indictment charging violations 
of the Sherman Antitrust) Act’ in 
the sale and distribution of leather 
and shoe findings. 

The indictment, returned Nov. 8. 
1948. charged the association and 
other defendants with conspiring to 
fix prices at which finders were to 
sell leather and shoe findings to shoe 
repairmen: to prevent finders not 


(“‘News” continued on page 26) 
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manent Wood tleel 
Attaching 


AT LOW COST! 


With the G4 DRIVE SCREW INSERTING MACHINE, 
screw reinforced wood heel attaching can be reduced 
from 5 to 3 operations with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in costs. And because this machine is fast it can 
lower costs still more! 

The cement-coated drive screw holds the heel 
firmly in place during heel and edge finishing and 
heel nailing, then remains permanently to add a re- 
assuring margin of strength. ‘i 

The results? Manufacturers protect themselves, 
their retailers and the wearer at very low cost against 
loose and lost heels. 

Over 20,000,000 pairs have already been attached 
with complete satisfaction. \t’s a machine that is rug- 
gedly built to operate day after day with exceptional 
economy. 





Find out exactly how this machine can improve 
the value of your shoes — get complete details from 
your United branch office. 





The Drive Screw Method 


USMC 

Drive Screw 

inserting Machine 
Model A 


3 AN 


HEEL SEAT FITTING — This impor SCREW ATTACHING — The shoe HEEL NAILING In the fin 
tont first step in heeling operations either on or off the last, and the heel ation, maximum security is 
utilizes a heel seat fitting machine to are placed in the Drive Screw Insert when the heel is nailed from ins 
create a complementary fit between ing Machine which clamps the heel shoe with five nails by a wooc 
the heel seat of the shoe and the cup solidly in place and inserts a cement nailing machine 
of the heel coated drive screw to fasten the heel 

to the shoe 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Nopcolene* combination cationic-nonionic 
fatliquors have been specifically developed to give 
2-way satisfaction—do an overall job with ex- 
ceptional efficiency. 


Like alkaline fatliquors, Nopcolenes provide 
excellent surface lubrication; but unlike alkaline 
fatliquors, they are not content to leave it at that. 
Like sulfonated oils, they penetrate readily; but 
unlike sulfonated oils, they do not tend to pene- 
trate too deeply. In a word, Nopcolenes provide 
all the advantages of alkaline fatliquors plus the 
advantages obtained from sulfonated oils. 


And the versatility of Nopcolenes makes pos- 
sible extremely accurate control. Made from a 
wide range of fatty oils, they enable you to ob- 


i 
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tain any degree of firmness or softness desired. 


Nopcolenes are adaptable to all types of 
tannages. Though they may be used as additives, 
they are actually complete fatliquors in themselves. 
Moisture-free products, they can be shipped and 
stored economically. 


Write for full information about the Nopcolene 
series, and learn how these outstanding fatliquors 
can make your good leather better. We'll gladly 
supply working instructions. 


Nopco Tanning Specialties Include: 


Fatliquors for every type leather 
Leather Sponging Compounds 
Alum Stable Oils and Other Specialty Items 


Nopco Oils make good leather better 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, N. } 


Formerly National Oil Products Company 


A rreeo sooo 
RESEARCH 
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Branches: Boston e Chicago * Cedartown, Ga. « Richmond, Cal.. 


d Trade Mark of Nopco Chemical Company 
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Chemical Requirements 
Of The Leather Industry 


By 
K. E. Bell, Vice-Pres., A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


and 
E. S. Flinn, Tannin Extract Div., The Mead Corp. 


The tanning industry is annually using |,260 billion 
pounds of some 88 different chemical products 
valued at $94 millions. Tanning materials is a big, 
scientifically-progressive industry of mounting 
value to the tanner. The authors, topnotch author- 
ities in the field, reveal some significant informa- 


T is the purpose of this discus- 
sion to examine the past ten- 
year period from 1939 in order 

to determine the changes that have 
taken place in the demand for chemi- 
cals in the leather industry. 

In normal times the U. S. is a hide 
and skin importing nation, purchas- 
ing freely in the world market large 
quantities of cattle hides, calf skins, 
goat, sheep and lamb skins, as well 
as some horse hides and reptile skins. 
The leathers made from them fall 
into two distinct divisions—upper 
leather and sole leather. The former 
includes approximately tow-thirds of 
the cattle hides, as well as skins of 
wage earners annually. During the 
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the other categories, for use not only 
as shoe uppers, but also as garment, 
glove, handbag and pocketbook leath- 
ers. Approximately two-thirds of 
these products are chrome-tanned. 
and the remainder are tanned with 
vegetable materials. 

The heavyweight third of the cat- 
tle hide production goes largely into 
sole leather, used in the outsoling of 
shoes, with minor percentages going 
into mechanical belting, harness, 
strap and luggage leathers. These 
heavy leathers are normally vegetable 
tanned, 

Table I. showing the finished leath- 
er production for several vears, il- 
lustrates the change in emphasis dur- 
ing the past ten years in the type of 
raw stock employed. 


Table | 


FINISHED LEATHER PRODUCTION 
(millions of pieces) 

1939 1943 
Cattle hide, sole and belting 8.4 9.6 
Cattle hide, other 13.7 
Calfskin and Kip 
Goat and Kid 10.4 
Sheep and Lamb a) 


eathers 


Total Pieces 115.4 133.4 


Approximately 445 tanneries have 
heen active in the production of these 
leathers. These establishments have 
employed. in the last ten years, an 
average of approximately 47,000 


past ten years, the average hourly 
earning of the tannery worker has 
increased 112%, from $24.43 average 
weekly earning to the present day 
$53.20. 

The production costs for the vari- 
ous types of leathers indicated above 
are listed in Table II, and the figures 
emphasize that, while there has been 
a definite increase in manufacturing 
costs in the past ten years, the value 
of the raw hides or skins has varied 
between 54 per cent and 60 per cent 
of the total product value, or more 
than all the other items put together. 
Consequently, this emphasizes the 
need of careful operation and the 
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use of proper materials to insure 
high yields of quality leather. 


Table Il 
PRODUCTION COSTS IN LEATHER 
INDUSTRY 


(millions of dollars) 
1939 1946-1948 
(actual) (estimated) 


Raw stock $462.0 


Labor 122.0 
Materials sae oe . 94.0 
DVOTRORE?  ccccccrecvesccosceee ° 93.0 


Total Value . $771.0 


*Includes interest, depreciation, taxes, sales, 
repairs, udmin strative expense and profit. 


The fact that 12 to 14 per cent of 
the cost of manufacture is utilized in 
the consumption of chemicals empha- 
sizes the tremendous part the chemi- 
cal industry plays in the manufac- 
ture of leather. Table III shows the 
main categories and dollar values 
of chemicals used by the industry. 
comparing the year 1939 with the 
1946-1948 period. While every at- 
tempt has been made to secure ac- 
curate figures, the complexity of the 
industry makes it obvious that these 
must be considered only fair approxi- 
mations. 


Table IV probably emphasizes best 
the scope of the investment that the 


Table Ill 


CLASSIFICATION AND VALUE OF 
CHEMICALS CONSUMED BY THE 
LEATHER INDUSTRY 


(millions of dollars) 
1939 1946-1948 
(actual) = 
Heavy chemicals . me gt $7 
Enzyme preparations . 1 
Vegetable tanning materials iy 41. 
Other tanning agents 3 8. 
Synthetic vegetable 
replacements 
Syntans and bleaches . 
Dyes 
Oils, soaps, fat liquors 
Finishes, pigments, solvents 
Preservatives ; 
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chemical industry has in the leather 


field. 
Table IV 


=? Ra UME OF CHEMICAL TRADE 
N THE LEATHER INDUSTRY 


Pounds of chemicals 
Number of used in 
products leather industry 
Heavy chemicals .. 31 354,000,000 
Vegetable tanning 
agents ....... 16 
Other tanning age nts 6 
Oils, soaps, fat 
liquors a 
Finishes, p 
solvents ieee 
Enzymes, syntans, 
moldicides  ... 


586,000,000 
123,000,000 


69,000,000 
46,000,000 
80,000,000 


Total 1,258,000,000 


A flowsheet of a typical tanning 


Table V 


FLOWSHEET OF TYPICAL TANNING PROCESS FOR UPPER LEATHER 





RAW STOCK 


LIME-SULFIDE} Ws" 


COLOR AND 
FAT LIQUOR 


Water, 
agents 


Sodium 








Sodium 


bicarbonate, 
phenol, ete.), 





Water, Dyes, 


tannins, 











Casein, 
chloride, 
and Waxes 
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Finished 
Upper Leather 


Bifluoride, 


tor sodium sulfhydrate), 


Enzyme preparation (pancreatic, 


um chloride (or sulfate), 


chloride, Sulfurie acid, 


Mordants, 


Tartar emetic, Oils (fat liquors), 


Shellac or Nitrocellulose, or 


Urea-formaldehyde 


Sodium Polysulfide, Surface active 


Lime, Dimethylamine, 


bacterial, or fungus, Ammoni- 


Water 


Water 


Basic Chrome sulfate (or alum, syntans, zirconium) with Sodium 
Borax, 
Water 


Preservatives (trinitrophenol, pentachlor- 


materials, Vegetable 
Formic acid 


Surface active 


polyacrylate, Polyvinyl- 


dispersions, plus Pigments, Oils 


process for upper leathers is given 
in Table V, and illustrates the vari- 
ous chemical items, or classes of 
materials, employed in the different 
operations. Table VI similarly iden- 
tifies the chemicals employed in a 
typical tanning process for sole leath- 
er. 


Application of Materials 

The presence of iron in water or 
tannery chemicals results in the for- 
mation of iron tannate, or ink, 
vegetable leather operations. Conse- 
quently, many chemicals must be fur- 
nished iron-free if they are to be 
satisfactory for industry use. 

(1) Water. Water is the lifeblood 
of the tanning industry, and an ade- 
quate source of good water in large 
volume is a prime requisite in choos- 
ing a tannery site. In many locali- 
ties water treating plants are essen- 
tial in eliminating iron, lime. sedi- 
ment, leaf-mold, etc.. while for dve- 
ing. softening plants are desirable. 
Approximately 250 gallons of water 
are required for each hide produced. 

(2) Heavy chemicals. Heavy 
chemicals, better than 350,000,000 
pounds yearly, are employed for a 
myriad of uses. For example, formic, 
acetic. lactic and glycollic acids are 
used for controlling the acidity of 
the tan liquors: oxalic acid, sulfuric 
acid, sodium carbonate and borax 
for bleaching. while chalks, epsom 
salts. barium chloride and = sugars 
are needed for weighting and filling 
sole leather. 

(3) Depilatories. Slaked lime is 
the time-honored material employed 
in removing hair from hides and 
skins. This has been supplemented 
in recent years by sodium sulfide. 
sodium sulfhydrate. dimethylamine 
and other “sharpening” or acceler- 
ating agents. In the past ten years 
increasing attention has been given 
to accurate control of the alkalinity 
of depilatories. Sodium sulfhydrate 
has become available as a pure ma- 
terial. and by the use of it or sodi- 
um sulfide and lime. together with 
small amounts of caustic alkali. speed 
of unhairing has been increased with- 
cut injury to the hide. 

(4) Bating materials. The nause- 
ous dog dung mixtures emploved 
fifty years ago in bating have given 
way to enzymatic preparations, mixed 
with ammonium chloride or ammoni- 
um sulfate. Enzymes are derived 
from bacteria, fungi or extraction of 
pancreatic glands. Lime is removed 
by the ammonium salts, which also 
bring the pH of the bate liquor to 
the point of optimum enzyme ac- 
tivity. The enzymes selectively dis- 
solve certain proteins, or “clear the 
grain” 
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Mutual's Prepared One-Bath 
Chrome Tan 
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Sodium Bichromate 
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Potassium Bichromate 
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(5) Tanning materials. These 
loom large in dollar volume and im- 
portance. Skillful blending and ap- 
plication of vegetable tans determine 
the yield, Color ard ‘character of 
heavy leathers. Vegetable tans are 
prepared and sold by suppliers, while 
in other cases tanners leach their 
own. 

The United States supplies only 
30% of its own requirements of tan- 
ning materials, principally chestnut 
oak bark, chestnut wood and hem- 
lock bark. At the present time ap- 
proximately 90° of the domestic 
tannin supply is obtained from chest- 
nut wood. Of the 70% that is ob- 
tained from foreign sources the bulk 
is quebracho from Argentine and 
lruguay. with increasing amounts 
of wattle bark from South Africa. 
In smaller quantities. but neverthe- 
less important for providing certain 
leather qualities. are valonea from 
Turkey. myrabolan nuts from India 
and mangrove bark from Borneo. 

The steadily decreasing potential 
supply of domestic chestnut oak bark 
and wood and the difficulty of secur- 
ing adequate quantities of foreign 
tannins (due to insufficient shipping 
Curing the war and political manipu- 
lation since) has brought the seri- 


ousness of this problem home to the 
tanner. As a result there has been 
careful investigation of domestic tan- 

. ¥ . . . 
nins potentially available. The ligno- 
sulfonates, a by-product of the paper 
industry, have been offered commer- 
cially and are likely to find increas- 
ing use. During the past ten years 
synthetic tanning materials from con- 
densed phenol resins have proven 
their worth as complete replacements 
for certain vegetable tannins, and 
are in increasing commercial use 
today. 

Chrome tan is prepared by the re- 
duction of sodium bichromate with 
sugar or sulfur dioxide. Prepared 
chrome tans are readily available. 
although many tanners reduce their 
own liquors. Alum. formaldehyde. 
sulfite liquors from wood pulp pro- 
duction and synthetic condensation 
products are important supplementary 
items. 

The term “syntan™ applies to salts 
of condensation products such as 
napthalene-formaldehyde. which are 
employed as partial tanning ingredi- 
ents, mordants or bleaches. The use 
of these materials has increased. and 
American industrial 


in addition to 
research progress in this field has 


Table VI 


FLOWSHEET OF TYPICAL TANNING PROCESS FOR SOLE LEATHER 





RAW STOCK 
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Ammonium 


Water, Sodium polysulfide, Surface active materials 


Calcium hydroxide, Sodium sulfide tor sulfhydrate), Water 


Enzyme preparations (pancreatic, bacterial, or fungus), Water, 
sulfate, Hydrochloric, Lactic, Acetic acids 


Vegetable tanning materials (quebracho, chestnut, valonia, 


wattle, ete.), 


Spruce, Synthetic vegetable replacements, Lactic 


acid, Glycolic acid 


Sedium hydroxide, Sodium carbonate, Sulfurie acid, Water 


Mineral oil, 
Oxalic acid, 


Sulfonated oils, Spruce, Corn sugar, Epsom salts, 
Borax, Vegetable tannins, Phenol 


Syntans, Vegetable tannins, Lignosulfonates, Aluminum sulfate 





FINISH=ROLL 


An.monium 


Finished 
Sole Leather 





Sponging compounds, Sulfonated oils, Carnauba wax, Casein 
hydroxide 


been the knowledge of German prod- 
ucts made available as a result of 
the Technical Intelligence team ac- 
tivities of the Quartermaster General. 

6) Dyes. Dyes are among the 
most expensive items used by tanners. 
and skillful formulation of dyes and 
mordants and chemical control of 
the operation are required if bright, 
even shades and colors are to result. 
Dyeing techniques have been con- 
siderably improved in recent years 
by widespread employment of surface 
active agents. These result in leveler 
shades and reduce tendency toward 
crocking. Such surface active agents 
have also found increasing employ- 
ment in other tannery operations. 

7) Oils and fats. Most  tanners 
purchase prepared trade-name blends 
of oils for the lubrication of their 
leathers. A few blend and sulfonate 
their own. Proper formulation en- 
sures correct lubrication without im- 
pregnation of the leather. The cur- 
tailment of supply of cocoanut oil. 
sperm oil, ete.. disrupted the normal 
supply of sulfaed oils during the 
war. Most of the established materi- 
als are now available again and. in 
addition, many synthetic or reconsti: 
tuted materials, Oils or “fat liquors” 
for acidic leathers are comparatively 
newcomers in the field. Sulfony! 
chloride type materials. made in this 
country from straight chain hydré- 
carbons. are available on a develop- 
ment basis and. indeed. one of the 
analogues is offered as a synthetic 
tanning material. 

8) Finishes. Leather must  with- 
stand repeated flexings. abrasion. ex- 
posure to sunshine and often to rain. 
In most cases eye appeal is impor- 
tant. so that proper choice of body- 
ing materials. pigments. oils and 
lubricants is essential if the finish 
is to withstand such treatment without 
cracking or flaking off. Many supply 
houses specialize in this class of ma- 
terials for tannery use. Synthetic 
materials such as acrylate and vinyl 
emulsions have been used in increas- 
ing percentages. Many of the con- 
ventional materials. however. still 
find a place and. indeed, there has 
been a return to the “aniline” type 
finish in the last few years. 

9) Mold preventatives. Many ni: 
trated and chlorinated organic mate- 
rials have found industry-wide ac- 
ceptance in prevention of mold and 
mildew in processing and in finished 
leather. complementing the use of 
fluorides and inorganic compounds. 


The Future for Chemicals 


One of the most important charac- 
teristics of leather is that it is a com- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Synthetics Invade Leather’s Markets: 


By J. R. HOOVER 


Vice President, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
Director, Plastic Materials Manufacturers Association 


AST YEAR the American tan- 
L ning industry converted nearly 

108 million raw hides to leath- 
ers valued at more than 750 million 
dollars. That’s just for the output of 
about 400 tanneries, and does not 
include the value added in making 
shoes or the other finished products. 
Some 26 million cattlehides alone 
were required, 

Our chemical industry, a servant 
of all other industries and a creator 
of many, has strongly cooperated with 
the tanners in developing better meth- 
ods. improving leather quality and 
the various finishes. Leather makers 
are skillfully combining old and new 
techniques in a continual effort to 
reduce process costs. But, in spite of 
improvements in technology. — the, 
shoe and leather industry has by no 
means kept pace with the increase 
of our population, nor with the up- 
surge in the national economy these 
past few years. (See FIGURE 1.) 
Shoe consumption in the United 
States in pairs per capita has dropped 
from an average of 3.15 in the 1936- 
1940 period to 2.98 in 1948. High 
prices probably had something to 
do with this. On the average we are 
buying less shoes and wearing them 
longer. Maybe we are walking less: 
sitting and riding more—saving the 
soles and wearing out the upholstery. 
(The synthetics boys plan to take 
care of the wear and tear at either 
extremity. | 


Lax on Labor Costs 


In view of high labor costs, the 
leather industry has been stimulated 
to a greater degree of mechanization; 
but leather making remains inherent- 
l, a batch operation with labor costs 


Tanners may not be able to swallow this. But we 
suggest they chew it over well. For here is the 
long-promised challenge presented in unmincing 


terms. 


a major factor in processing. 

Tanners are more and more con- 
cerned with the difficulties of procur- 
ing an adequate supply of hides at 
prices they can afford to pay. Fur- 
ther technological improvements and 
increased productivity per man will 
help to peg mounting costs, but the 
world supply of hides seems sure to 
become an increasingly serious prob- 
lem. Hides are essentially a by-prod- 
uct of meat. The heavier and chunk- 
ier we breed our cattle for better 
beef production, the less hide we get 
per pound of meat. 

Wide fluctuations in raw material 
prices have also been a source of 
trouble for tanners, just as extreme 
variations in crude rubber costs used 
to be the bugbe ar of rubber goods 
manufacturers. It boils down to this: 
the leather industry hasn't shown 
progress proportional to national eco- 
nomic trends, and its products are 
relatively expensive in spite of im- 
provements in technology. 


More Synthetics Coming 


That's where the chemist steps in 
again. He sees a challenge to make 
something to take the place of leather 

to invade some of its markets with 
serviceable synthetic materials at low- 
er, more stable prices—to expand the 
total business. And he already has 
the stuff to do just that in many 
applications. 

Synthetic elastomers were scarcely 
known commercially a scant ten years 
ago. Born under the stress of war. 
this infant prodigy of the chemical 
industry today measures its produc- 
tion by hundreds of thousands of 
tons annually. Its technology. the 
tailoring of flexible polymer mole- 


FIGURE | 


LEATHER PRODUCTION VS. ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Gross 
National 
Production 
(b) (bi 
.243 256 
294 406 


Personal 
Income 


(a) Fstimated 
tb) 1935-1939 Average — 100 


Potal Cattlehide 
Cattlehide Sole 
Leather Leather 


Industrial , ¢ 
Production Production 


Production 
tb) tbe} (be) 
170 125 105 
190 120 99 


te) Measured by the number of “equivalent hides” 
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cules. moves ahead rapidly. A con- 
siderable share of the effort is aimed 
squarely at markets traditionally 
served by leather. Significant in- 
roads have already been made in 
some fields. In others there is a 
growing threat. More people in the 
United States are walking on shoe 
soles made of synthetic materials 
than ever before. Trade estimates 
are that nearly 40 percent of the 
soling now used in this country is 
not leather. 


As contrasted with prewar natural 
rubber compositions, most of today’s 
non-leather soles are basically a new 
combination of American synthetic 
rubber and a special high styrene- 
butadiene resin. The resin imparts 
firmness, exceptional flex life and 
long-wearing qualities without sacri- 
ficing light weight. wide color range 
or excellent low temperature proper- 
ties. Soling manufacturers are adopt- 
ing the generic name “nuclear” to 
distinguish this kind from other non- 
leather “Nuclear” soles out- 
wear leather by a wide margin. 


s¢ rles. 


Compositions of the same type 
could readily be designed to outwear 
the rest of the shoe, but a “one hoss 
shay” construction makes better sense 
commercially, at least for men’s foot- 
wear. In the buyer's mind, if the 
upper fails before a shoe has had a 
couple of soles. the shoe is no good. 
These synthetic soles are waterproof 
and mildew resistant: but not slip- 
pery. They have the good appear- 
ance and light weight of leather, are 
just as comfortable to wear, and the 
price tag is a lot lower. 


Costs to the shoe manufacturer 
average about 25 per cent less than 
for good leather; in the replacement 
market around 40 per cent less. We 
can chalk that one up for the chem- 


ists. 


Synthetics will continue to gain 


“Paper recently presented before the Chemi- 
cal Market Research Association 
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in the shoe soling field. Remember, 
their technology is yet young. Ae- 
cording to Mark A. Edison, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
the Shoe Chain Stores, speaking last 
November at the 32nd Annual Meet- 
ing of the Tanners’ Council, “The 
public’s reaction to non-leather soles 
has gone beyond mere acceptance. 
Consumers have begun to ask for 
them. When that occurs, a material 
can no longer be thought of as a 
substitute, any more than nylon or 
rayon can be thought of as a sub- 
stitute for silk.” 

But let’s not get the idea that it’s 
an easy or rapid process to displace 
from the national economy a mate- 
rial like leather which has historically 
been one of man’s vital needs—and 
which has such a combination of use- 
ful and aesthetic values. Rubber heels 
were an accepted standard in the 
shoe industry before the war. Ameri- 
can rubber successfully takes the 
place of the natural product for this 
purpose. ‘Toplifts (women’s heels) 
made from American rubber—high 
styrene resin compositions are be- 
coming widely used. For other parts 
of shoes the flexible vinyl plastics 
are making headway. Extruded vinyl 
welting is tough, waterproof, easy 
to apply and retains its neat appear- 
ance in service. Scuff-resistant vinyl 
toe caps add to the life of boys’ 
shoes. Any parent of grade children 
can appreciate what this does for his 
pocketbook. Straps extruded from 
translucent or colored vinyls have 
created new styling possibilities in 
women’s footwear. 

The trend to synthetic upper mate- 
rials is less advanced than for soling 
but development’ men foresee the 
eventual solution of technical difficul- 
ties in this large field—flexible vinyls 
will have a place here, perhaps soon. 

New Markets for Synthetics 

About 5 million pounds of vinyl 
resin went for handbags in 1948. 
such a great variety of color, tex- 
ture and styling can be built into 
these plastic products—and their cost 
is so low that women have been 
buying more handbags than ever be- 
fore to have one for each occasion. 
It's hard to say how many of these 
have replaced leather handbags. A 
more important point is there simply 
wouldn't have been as many bags 
sold if the vinyls hadn't come along. 

Take the patent type, where there 
has been actual replacement: Patent 
leather bags have almost disappeared 
from the market. The plastic patent 
is just as attractive and much more 
durable. It keeps its brightness longer 
because the finish is molded in, rather 
than a superficial coating. But there’s 
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more than just replacement. A_ lot 
more plastic patent bags are sold 
than would have been possible for 
patent leather. 

Vinyls are so versatile that they 
are not only replacing older mate- 
rials like leather but are creating 
new markets of their own. A lot of 
the products where leather and syn- 
thetics appear to be competing 
wouldn’t be made and sold in such 
quantity if the new materials hadn't 
come into the picture. Goods are 
being made with greater consumer 
appeal at less cost. 

Other examples of this. in markets 
where leather has traditional favor, 
are men’s and women’s belts. suede 
finish ensembles, wrist watch straps 
and wallets. Luggage. briefcases, golf 
bags. instrument cases, cosmetic cases 
and knitting bags are being made in 
a greater variety of style and color, 
lower cost and longer lasting because 
of vinyl plastics. One of my friends 
has carried a vinyl briefcase on long 
trips into tropical countries where 
leather goods are rapidly ruined by 
mildew. He reports no effect at all 
on the vinyl material. It is water- 
proof and easily kept clean, too. The 
Armed Forces used thousands of 
molded vinyl instrument cases and 
binocular covers to replace leather 
for tropical use during the war. 

Speaking of luggage and cases. 
one of the largest luggage manufac- 
turing companies in the world is 
using vinyl plastics to cover all its 
pieces. They turn out luggage on a 
production line like the automobile 
companies turn out cars. To do that 
you've got to have uniformity in the 
materials, There’s one of the great 
advantages of the flexible plastics. 
By the yard or by the mile.—once 
the compounding and engineering are 
done, the stuff’ comes uniformly. 
swiftly and smoothly from calendars. 
coaters or extrusion machines. 

Leather Costs Too High 

It isn’t just the price of tanned 
hides that makes good leather costly. 
A lot of the cost is in labor to se- 
lect the tanned hides, lay them out 
one at a time, then skillfully cut and 
match pieces of the right shape from 
the part of the skin best suited for 
the product. There’s a lot of waste 
involved, because the cowhide, while 
perfectly shaped to fit the cow. was 
never designed to fit sofas or suit- 
cases. Flexible vinyls. on the other 
hand, may be produced continuoush 
in sheets up to 72 inches wide as thin 
or as thick as you need. Color. 
toughness, flexibility and all the other 
gualities are engineered and con- 
trolled to suit the application. 

In the form of sheets. either with 


or without a fabric backing. nearly 
50 million pounds of vinyl plastics 
were used for upholstery in) L948. 
It covered furniture in homes. res- 
taurants, hotels and clubs.—-seats 
and panels in cars. buses. trucks and 
streetcars. There’s good reason for 
the rapid acceptance of these new ma- 
terials:——Never before has there been 
available such a combination — of 
color, style, durability and = washa- 
bility as these flexible vinyls offer 
at such low cost. 

On the average, good vinyl up- 
holstery material costs a furniture 
or automobile maker less than one- 
half the price he pays for leather 
deep buffs and less than one-quar- 
ter of his top grain leather cost. Cut- 
ting losses run 15 to 20 with 
leather: under 2‘¢ for plastic sheets. 
The very heaviest and most expensive 
vinyl material which has been used 
in bus and truck seats is only two- 
thirds the cost of deep buffs, 

In terms of consumer goods. a 
typical three-cushion sofa upholstered 
in a good vinyl plastic material was 
recently listed at $257. The same 
sofa in top grain leather had a $39) 
price tag. The comparison for a 
matching chair was $137 agains! 
$210. 

Better Synthetics Due 

Only a portion, probably a minor 
portion so far, of the vinyl uphol- 
stery has actually displaced leather 
Mostly it has supplanted fabrics and 
another portion represents new busi- 
ness which was made possible by 
providing new consumer — values. 
There is here, nevertheless. already 
another challenge to leather’s | mar- 
kets. Improvements are coming along 
which are sure to enhance that chal- 
lenge. A vinyl sheeting recently de- 
veloped that is internally reinforced 
with nylon mesh fabric. The material 
appears and feels like unsupported 
sheeting. vet has extremely high teat 
strength. [t costs less than deep buffs 

Electronic heat-sealing techniques 
have reached the point where this 
method of fabrication is taking the 
place of stitching in many vinyl plas- 
tic products. The seams are then 
continuous, waterproof and tend to 
distribute strains more uniformly. 

Upholstery materials are being 
styled better. made with better flexi- 
bility at low temperatures. better 
“slip” and feel. Non-extractible poly- 
meric — plasticizers are imparting 
longer life under some of the more 
severe service conditions, (Experts 
tell me that “slip” probably has more 
to do with comfort in upholstery than 
any other single factor.) The whole 
technology of these flexible synthetics 
is so new and fast-moving that the 
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next few years will see great. steps 
forward, The materials will be more 
and more engineered for specific 
adaptation to the job. This in itself 
is the greatest advantage of flexible 
synthetics in their bids for markets 

The ability to create endless varia- 
tions in polymers, copolymers, poly- 
mer blends and compositions; and 
their adaptability to a wide range 
of processing and fabrication methods 
such as extrusion. molding. casting. 
calendering. coating. embossing. 
printing, stitching. cementing, heat 
sealing and cutting.so that dimen- 
sions. finished properties and costs 
for each end use are controllable to a 
high degree. This inherent advan- 
tage can be summed up as versatility. 

Other general advantages of the 
svnthetic elastomers are: water and 
chemical resistance. which also means 
cas\ washability: mildew resistance. 
an outstanding advantage over leath- 
er: color and decorative possibilities : 
wearability. which includes toughness 
and resistance to abrasion: uniform- 
itv. because of controlled chemical 
and mechanical operations: relatively 
low. stable costs. 

The possibility of stabilizing ma- 
terial costs. within a relatively nar- 
row and reasonably low range should 
of itself be a big incentive for shoe 
and other leather goods manufac- 
turers to encourage the development 
and use of synthetics. Rubber man- 
ufacturers no longer fear the ruinous 
violent price fluctuations which used 
te oceur in crude rubber 
American synthetic rubber. with its 
abundant) mineral raw material 
sources and controlled chemical man- 
ufacturing processes has greatly tem- 
pered these variations. put effective. 
permanent ceilings on costs, 

Already sole leather markets have 
felt in some degree the stabilizing 
effect’ of the “nuclear” soling devel- 
opment. So will other leathers tend 
toward less drastic price fluctuation 
as the flexible synthetics become a 
larger factor of competition. Bene- 
fits will accrue to tanners. fabricators 
and consumers. 


prices: 


Growing Pains 

It was inevitable that in such a 
young and fast-growing industry as 
plastics there would be mistakes 
made: mistakes in products, applica- 
tion and) merchandising. "growing 
pains ! Perhaps the biggest mistake 
of all was the heralding of plastics 
\ hen peo- 
ple expect) miracles a_ little less is 
likely to be very disappointing. | 
think now we are down to earth 


as “miracle materials”. 


again. 
The basic program isnt to dupli- 
cate leather or any other existing 
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commodity. Certainly not to imitate. 
I's a problem of designing and adapt- 
ing new materials to fulfill various 
functions better and more econom- 
ically. Sometimes that means dis- 
placing leather, sometimes wood. 
paper, metals, glass or textiles. Often 
it means creating entirely new val- 
ues and demands that the older ma- 
terials couldn't themselves have stim- 
ulated: expanding the markets in 
our expanding economy. 

Now the question is. will all this 
eventually put the tanners out of busi- 
ness? No. But | am confident that 
in reaching for their own economic 
niche the flexible synthetics will chal- 


lenge a larger and larger share ot 
markets traditionally served by leath- 
er. 

As you all know, the basic raw 
materials for American rubber and 
vinyl plastics are common, abun 
dant stuff. Plants are already built 
which can turn out double the pres- 
ent total quantities of synthetic ma- 
terial. 

The increasing competition — be- 
tween leather and synthetics is sure 
te stimulate the development of more 
economical processes and better prod- 
ucts by both industries, sure to ex- 
pand the total market, sure to bring 
better values to the consumer. 
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every type for the 
Leather Trade. 
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Improved Tanning Process 


By use of alum in the processing 
of vegetable-tanned insoles, the East- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture re- 
ports a substantially higher resist- 
ance of such insoles to deterioration 
in the process of wear. 

Preliminary tests have been con- 
ducted for the Army Quartermaster 
Corps. These tests reveal that when 
the insoles are not completely alum- 
tanned there is approximately a 68- 
percent improvement in quality over 
vegetable-tanned insoles. 

In later tests an alum-retannage 
process was developed. Here the 
vegetable-tanned insole leather was 
imbued with more than three percent 
of fixed aluminum oxide. The leather 
is tanned with an aluminum sulphate 


solution stabilized with a solution of 
sodium acetate. This is adjusted to 
whatever basicity required, by the 
use of sodium carbonate. The neu- 
tralization of the leather that follows 
is achieved by a fixation of the alum- 
inum oxide. The process can be con- 
ducted in the tannery by use of regu- 
lar drums or rocker vats. 


Leather Plating and Burnishing 


Figures 1 and 2 have to do with 
a machine for burnishing leather. 
Figure 3 deals with a plating ma- 
chine. In a matter of sequence it 
would be difficult to determine which 
of these two operations comes first, 
as burnishing of the leather may be 
done before and after plating. The 
main idea is to impart a natural fin- 
ish to leather by bringing to the sur- 


face the natural oils within the leath- 
er, through the means of plating and 
burnishing. 

Usually brass, steel, or glass rolls 
are used in the burnishing operation 
but this has been found to roughen 
and scuff the leather, requiring an 
expensive replacement of the rolls. 
Figures | and 2, in their plan and 
profile views respectively, reveal a 
new type of burnishing machine that 
utilizes rolls not of glass, steel, or 
brass but rolls coated with a burnish- 
ing material to withstand friction 
heat of 150 C. Also, this material is 
not softened by the oils of the leather 
as they come to the surface. A sodi- 
um silicate solution treated with 
chemicals to prevent solubility is 
used, as precipitated chalk, sodium 
fluosileate, zinc oxide, and others. 
Of course, in the plating of leather, 
these surfaces do not have to have 
this glossy-smooth finish of the bur- 
nishing rolls, 

In the large roll of Figure 1, the 
sheet is spirally wrapped about the 
roll; in Figure 2, an idler pulley de- 
vice keeps the sheet of burnishing 
material in a constantly taut condi- 
tion. In summation, here is a method 
of polishing or burnishing leather 
comprising a rotating cylinder cov- 
ered with a composite material to 
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RED CAP SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


EXCEPTIONAL PURITY — 
MINIMUM OF IRON 


The constant vigilance of our control chemists insures to you a 
sodium sulphide that consistently meets the most exacting specifi- 


maintain more easily your high standard of quality. 


A Successful Leather Manufacturer Comments .. . 


*. . . our laboratory reports that RED CAP SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES are of excep- 
* This is one of many such statements received since Barium intro- 


tionally high quality.’ 


duced Red Cap Sodium Sulphide Flakes on the market. 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VIRGINIA 


1 BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
I 


i cations of the industries we serve. Use our sodium sulphide to 
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withstand heat and to outwear con- 
ventional brass and other rolls, and 
to give better quality of uniform 
work, to say nothing of the saving in 
machine replacements and labor and 
time. 

Another feature of this machine is 
that the work may be turned out or 
passed through this burnishing me- 
chine at the rate of 30 feet a minute. 


























the machine travelling at the rate of 
6.000 feet a minute. 

This machine is individually motor 
driven and thereby self-controlled. 

Figure 3 shows a press used for 
the plating of the leather. This also 
indicates a machine using hydrauli« 
pressure. This plating or pressing ma- 
chine also is equipped not with a 
brass or steel surface for the plating 
effect but with a heat resisting plating 
sheet incorporating synthetic resin. 
and is about .0005 to .004 thickness 
in its surface coating. This also must 
not soften till the higher temperatures 
are reached. say. 150 C. 

This machine is very useful in 
the surface treatment of skins filled 
with buck shot holes. But it seems 
that the burnishing machine also is 
important here eliminating. as it does. 
the usual gouging and scuffing en- 
dangered through these buck shot 
holes. It is easier to replace a new 
sheeting on the roll rather than buy 
and install a new brass or steel roll. 

The sheeting used is of composite 
structure. embodying lavers of leather. 
adhesive tape. fabric, paper. and 
filler coating saturated or impreg- 
nated with heat-resistant) resin as 
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Sodium Tetrasulfide and Water are all 
you need to soak Mides quicker and better 


Have you tried Hooker Tetra- 
sulfide for soaking hides and 
skins prior to dehairing opera- 
tions? Here’s a soaking solution, 
simple to prepare, that has shown 
it can effect savings up to three 
days in soaking time. Some 
users have found that skins 
soaked for only 24 hours in 
water at 65° to 70° F. containing 
0.7% Hooker Sodium Tetra- 
sulfide based on the dry hide 
weight are sufficiently softened 
for drumming and _ processing 
thru the beam house. Even with 
flint dried steer hides this same 
procedure and same strength 
solution frequently renders the 
hides suitable for processing 
after only 48 hours soaking. The 
use of Hooker Sodium Tetra- 
sulfide solution in the soaking 
process has enabled many tan- 
neries to eliminate the breaking. 


Sodium Tetrasulfide is not lim- 
ited to these two hides alone. 


CAUSTIC SODA 
CHLORINE 
MURIATIC ACID 
PARADICHLORBENZENE 
SODIUM SULFHYDRATE 
SODIUM SULFIDE 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


1 Union Street + Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. * TACOMA, WASH. 
WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


In the soaking of green salted 
hides and skins, Hooker Sodium 
Tetrasulfide is proving a time 
saver and quality-improver for 
many tanners. Here they find 
that a 24 hour soak using 0.3% 
Hooker Sodium Tetrasulfide so- 
lution based on the green salted 
weight gives them cleaner hides, 
more uniform tannin distribu- 
tion and a higher leather yield. 


The effect of Sodium Tetrasul- 
fide upon dry skins is one of dis- 
solving out blood residue and 
some of the keratin proteins 
from the epidermal layer and 
hair follicles. This action is very 
important as it enables the en- 
tire skin to absorb and hydrate 
and thus give the proper swelling 
and pliability so necessary in 
the soaking operation. Try 
Hooker Sodium  Tetrasulfide 
now. Hooker's Technical Staff 
will help you adapt this material 
to your process, 
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DYEWOOD AND TANNING EXTRACTS 


Sumac 
Fustic 


Hematine 


Quebracho 
Myrabolam 
Wattle 


Gambier 
Hypernic 


Tannic Acid 


YOUNG EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN SERVING THE 
INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 75 YEARS 
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GUARANTEED OILS 


For more than sixty years ATLAS REFINERY has 
served the tanning industry with products of proven 
merit. 


Direct refiners and pressers of Neatsfoot Oils and 
manufacturers of Sulphonated Cod Oils, Sulpho- 
nated Neatsfoot Oils, Split Oils and Moellons. 


1887-1949 
ATLAS REFINERY, INC. 


142 LOCKWOOD STREET, NEWARK 5, N. J. 











phenaldehyde or urea-formaldehyde 
and a glue adhesive. 

(Source: Pat. No. 2.416.289; as- 
signed to Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co.. St. Paul. Minn. 


Oscillating Buffing Machine 


What the manufacturers claim is 
the most versatile wide face buffing 
and shaving machine has been intro- 
duced. This new buffing machine has 
a sandpaper covered cylinder which 
oscillates permitting finer buffing or 
shaving. The machine is equipped 
with either an oscillating or non-os- 


cillating cylinder. with anti-friction 
bearings to prolong the life of the 
evlinder. The evlinder brush pick-off 
and conveyor rods return material to 
the operator. while an oscillating com- 
pressed air pipe and conveyor belt 
discharge material to the front. ot 
rear of the machine. Guards com- 


pletely cover all belts. A] permanent 
exhaust duct. which does not) have 
to be removed by the operator. ex- 
hausts dust from both the hood and 
pan. 

The apparatus contains a miero- 
meter adjustment of the rubber roll 
for accuracy and duplication. The 
machine necessitates few replacement 
parts. and has more weight to provide 
rigidity an asset from the cost view- 
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point. The manufacturers, after test- 
ing these machines in actual tanning 
operations over extended periods, be- 
lieve they have created an apparatus 
which provides the highest efficiency 
at the lowest cost of any other like 
type of machine. 
(Source: Curtin-Hebert Co.. Inc., 
Gloversville. N.Y.) 
+ 


Chemicals... 
(Continued from page 18) 


pact, three-dimensional structure of 
fibre bundles, able to take up stress 
from any direct’on since there are 
always fibres oriented to meet it. As 
a result, leather can withstand many 
hundreds of thousands of flexings 
while under tension. It is a real chal- 
lenge to producers of chemicals to 
provide tanners with new materials 
so that the basic characteristics can 
he augmented to produce leathers 
with more attractive finishes. greater 
abrasion resistance and freedom from 
mold and mildew. 

While many bulk items. such as 
lime, salt. sodium sulfide. dyes. 
chromium and vegetable tanning 
compounds, are likely to continue 
ona stable basis, many new or modi- 
fied materials will be adopted and 
used increasingly, 


a _ 


1) Synthetic and reconstructed 
tans. Conventional chrome and vege- 
table tanning preparations are ex- 
pected to account for a high percent- 
age of tanning materials consumed in 
the next few years, but it is antici- 
pated that synthetic vegetable replace- 
ments, reconstructed tans and im- 
proved complexes will assume in- 
creasing importance in enabling the 
tanner to produce better leathers at 
less expense and shorter time. The 
vegetable tans are susceptible to 
chemical treatment to modify their 
properties and to permit more rapid 
takeup by hide substance. 

The recent commercial develop- 
ment of water soluble phenol resins, 
and their homologs, as synthetic or- 
ganic replacements for vegetable tan- 
nins is of inestimable value in assist- 
ing to make the United States in- 
dependent of foreign countries as 
sources of tannin. 

2) Finishes. Leather finishing has 
required a wide variety of materials 
and techniques. Linseed oil varnishes 
have been employed for patent leath- 
er pigment, and plasticized casein- 
shellac formulations have had wide- 
spread use for many years in finish- 
ing other upper leathers. Nitrocellu- 
lose. cellulose acetate, polyvinylchlor- 
ide. latex and polyacrylate disper- 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKOTAN 


A Universal Syntan 


An all purpose syntan made in types suitable for 
vegetable, chrome, alum and formaldehyde tan- 
nages. Imparts a fine silky grain to the leather with 
increased roundness and improved tensile strength. 
An excellent mordant for dyeing calf and glove 
leather—produces an even color. A pcrfect pretan- 
nage for shearlings and all types of white leather. 


Samples and Demonstrations Upon Request. 
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SES 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 
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sions were employed as finish in- 
gredients in 1939, and to an increas- 
ing extent in the last several years. 
The leather industry anticipates the 
production of very attractive leathers 
and a wealth of colors, textures and 
resistance to abrasion and weather 
hitherto impossible by the adapta- 
tion of some of the improved syn- 
thetic materials developed recently 
for war purposes. The tanner will 
require that such finishes accentuate 
and embellish the characteristics of 
his leather without imparting an 
oil-clothy or cold, clammy feel. Ease 
of application without the develop- 
ment of toxic or flamable vapors are 
desirable characteristics. 

3) Lubricants. Raw oils and na- 
tural greases were long the only lubri- 
cants used on leather. These in turn 
gave way to emulsions of raw oils 
and soap. Still later oils were sul- 
fonated and blended with raw oils 
for which they acted as carriers. 
These materials sold to the industry 
as “fat liquors”. Correct blending 
and treatment result in products 
which are an important factor in 
imparting desired feel or drapiness 
to certain leathers. There has been 
an increasing trend recently toward 
the employment of synthetic emulsi- 
fying or carrying agents in such 
preparations. Conversion treatment 


{ 
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such as methylation is employed in 
other instances. The possibilities of 
new and improved products will 
stimulate work on these items. 

4) Surface active agents. Surface 
active agents have been employed 
by tanners since their introduction 
in this country, and indeed the leath- 
er industry was one of the first car- 
load users. These materials are used 
in conjunction with solvents in de- 
greasing skins. In other cases they 
are employed in tanning, while in 
dyeing they assist in the develop- 
ment of uniform color on leather 
fibres. In still other cases they are 
employed in emulsifying oils and 
in formulation of finishes, to  sus- 
pend pigments. Research on spe- 
cific applications of anionic, cati- 
onic, and non-ionic agents is war- 
ranted, 


5) Mold and mildew inhibitors. 
Dinitrophenol, pentachlorphenol, cop- 
per naphthanate and many _trade- 
named compounds have been em- 
ployed by tanners to eliminate mold 
and mildew development during proc- 
essing and to reduce any tendency 
toward mold development under ex- 
treme conditions of use. Military 
experience under tropical conditions 
in the Southwest Pacific has shown 
that metals, textiles and leather all 
suffer. Better resistaffee to bacteria 
is desirable. This field offers possi- 
bilities of development. 

6) Solvents. The Tanners’ Coun- 
cil Research Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has shown that 
the tanning time for heavy leathers 
can be reduced from months to days 
by the use of acetone solution of 
tannins. These can replace the con- 
ventional water extracts or solutions. 
Due to the fact that acetone is mis- 
cible in water in all proportions, the 


acetone solution penetrates rapidly 
into wet hide. While problems on 
solvent recovery and tannin balances 
must be solved, this development has 
important possibilities. Other solv- 
ents or combinations of solvents may 
prove valuable. 

Thus it can be seen that in the last 
ten years there have been tremendous 
strides taken in the application of 
scientific principles to the leather 
industry. All the larger tanners main- 
tain well equipped technical labora- 
tories. Tanners and their technical 
staffs are ready and willing to in- 
vestigate and adopt any techniques 
which offer possibilities of improv- 
ing their operation. Due to many 
sad experiences in the past, they know 
their complex industry involves many 
variables, all of which must be con- 
trolled if the resulting product is 
to be satisfactory. The development 
of any leathers having special char- 
acteristics offers a real challenge to 
chemical organizations. Most of the 
larger chemical houses find it essen- 
tial to train technical representa- 
tives, especially on leather, so that 
they can demonstrate their products 
properly to tanners in an industry 
that requires special techniques rath- 
er than minor modifications of those 
already employed in other industries. 
Profitable markets in the leather field 
await the chemical manufacturer who 
operates intelligently. 

-- +> 

@ Tober-Saifer Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., St. Louis manufacturers of wom- 
en’s shoes, introduced a new line 
called Orchid Casuals at the recent 
fall showing of the St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. The new line 
will be manufactured in a _ newly- 
equipped factory at New Athens, IIl., 
and will retail at $7.95 and $8.95. The 
line will be displayed at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, during the 
week of May 23. 


NEWS 





(Continued from page 12) 
approved by the association from 
obtaining supplies from producers, 
wholesalers, or other finders; to boy- 
cott producers and wholesalers deal- 
ing with finders not approved by the 
association; and to limit the number 
of finders to be approved by the as- 
sociation. 

After acceptance by the court of 
pleas of nolo contendere, each of the 
following was fined $1,000.: 


Leather and Shoe Finders Association of 
Philadelphia. 

John Agneta Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles Green, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nathan Mohl, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hyman Garber, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel Weinberg, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris Kroop, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris Silverman, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris Lasow, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mendel Fine, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

William R. Fein, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Hide Brokers Meet 
Members of the Boston Hide & 


Skin Brokers Assn. met on Monday, 
May 9. in the Gold Room of the 
Hotel Essex, Boston, to discuss mat- 
ters of importance to the trade. 

President Paul Simons reported 
that the association represents today 
the entire Boston hide brokerage 
group. He then suggested that a 
committee be appointed to establish 
rules governing claims, arbitrations 
and standards of delivery. 

“There has been a need for re- 
affirmation of certain trade customs 
and practices and a clarification, in 
particular, of what constitutes proper, 
deliveries or, conversely, the proper 
basis for claims.” Simons said. “New 
concerns have started up in the tan- 
ning industry in recent years an¢ 
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concerns who formerly did not tan 
certain types of merchandise have 
now changed their raw stock require- 
ments. 

“Consequently, there seems to be 
a great difference of opinion on the 
part of tanners as to what consti- 
tutes proper deliveries and what trade 
practices are.” he concluded. 

Committees were appointed to set 
up rules on both domestic and foreign 
hides and report at the association’s 
next meeting in June. A_ meeting 
will then be held with tanners in the 
area in order to reach a common 
agreement. Consultations are also 
planned with the National Assn. of 
Importers and the National Hide 
Assn. 

Chairman of the domestic hide 
ruling committee is Bob Kenyon, 
J. C. Hodges & Co., while Harry 
Sutton of Sands & Leckie is chair- 
man of the foreign hides committee. 


General Shoe 
Low on Navy Bids 

The General Shoe Corp. Nashville, 
Tenn. was low bidder on Navy Invi- 
tation No. 4696, for which bids were 
opened May 11 in New York. The 
firm bid $4.40 on 2,608 pairs. 

The bids were originally scheduled 
to be opened May 4, and another 
change made upped the quantity from 
2.500 to 2,608. Upper leather speci- 
fications were likewise changed to 
white sides finished to resemble genu- 
ine buckskin, 3 ounce weight of uni- 
form thickness and quality. 

Other bidders included Endicott- 
Johnson Corp., $5.375; E. J. Givren 
Shoe Co., Inc.. $4.44; Old Colony 
Shoe Co., $5.33: John Foote Shoe 
Co.. $4.50. 


Govt. Seeks New Tannins 


The U. S. Government is conduct- 
ing intense searches all over the world 
for “plants that can be used for the 
production of tanning materials for 
the leather industry.” This was re- 
ported by Dr. P. V. Cardon, Agri- 
cultural Research Administrator of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Cardon told the 14th Annual Chem- 
urgic Conference in Memphis, Tenn., 
on April 1, that this search was nec- 
essary because “with the loss of the 
American chestnut, the United States 
is badly in need” of such plants. 
He said various native and foreign 
plants that have possibilities for cul- 
tivation in the United States are be- 
ing studied, including sumacs, can- 
aigre, and blight-resistant Oriental 
chestnuts. 
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Massachusetts 


@ Berned Shoe Co., Boston, operat-d 
by Edward A. Berman and Bernard 
Cohen, will open a national advertis 
ing campaign this fall to introduce a 
new line of dance footwear called 
“Theatricals”. The firm with offices at 
207 Essex St. is the only one of its 
type specializing solely in dance foot- 
wear and accessories. Shoes are mer- 
chandised solely from Berned’s_ in- 
stock department and are so'd in lead- 
ing department stores and chains. 
The firm has also developed a_ the- 
atrical ballet slipper for street wear. 


@ Adjudication in bankruptcy has 
been entered for Sandallettes, Inc., 
Lynn sandal manufacturers, and a re- 
ceiver appointed under bond of $200, 
it is reported. 


@ Delby Shoe Co., Ine., Haverhill, 
has ceased production and laid off 
help, it is reported. The firm has been 
cutting production for the past few 
weeks. 


@ Negotiations for a new shoe fac- 
tory in the former Kent Shoe Co. 
plant in Newburyport are still pend- 
ing, according to Mayor John M. Kel- 
leher. The new firm has been identi- 
fied as the E-D-Y Shoe Co. of New 
York. 


@ A new shoe firm, Leonardo Shoe 
Co., Inc., has signed a two-year lease 
on the former Harold Shoe Co. fac- 
tory in Haverhill. The company plans 
an early opening and will employ 
nearly 100 workers turning out high- 
grade, hand sewn mocassins. 


@ In the May 7 issue of LEATHER 
and SHOES, it was _ inadvertently 
stated that Max Fuente, of Haverhill, 
would retire. Mr. Fuente will continue 
to operate his Haverhill business sell- 
ing ribbons, hat bands, and accessories 
to the corset, lingerie, luggage, and 
dress trade. 

been invited. 


Maine 


@ An item appearing in this column 
last week incorrectly listed Maine 
Shoes, Inc. as holding a creditors’ 
meeting. The meeting was held at 
Maxine Shoes, Inc., New York City 
rootwear manufacturers. 


New Hampshire 


@ About 300 workers at the Massa- 
besic plant of International Shoe Co. 
were scheduled to begin a three-week 
vacation this week. A. R. Holden, 
industrial relations head, said that the 
vacation would consist of two weeks 
actual vacation and a one week lay- 
off. Work is to be resumed on June 1. 
The Cohas plant, closed since April 
22, was scheduled to resume opera- 
tions this week. 


@ A 393-line advertisement by Sun- 
dial Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H., 
headed all other national advertise- 
ments in women readership in The 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Read- 
ing No. 122 conducted recently in 
the Richmond, Va. Times-Dispatch. 
The ad featured women’s, juvenile, 
men’s and boys’ shoes in a “family 
type” layout and gained highest wo- 
men readership ever recorded in the 
122 Studies conducted since 1939. 


@ Miller-Weiss-Lawrence Shoe Co., 
Semersworth, manufacturers of hand- 
laced mocassins and loafers, are now 
featuring Unborn Calf in their fall 
line. The firm which recently began 
to make children’s footwear and may 
enter the men’s mocassin field, will 
exhibit its lines at the Popular Price 
Shoe Show in New York 


New York 


@ Eastern Footwear Corp., Dolge- 
ville and New York City, has an- 
nounced through Tanners’ Council’ As- 
sociates that, with the consent of the 
Creditors’ Committee, it will make an 
additional 10 percent payment to 
creditors at this time. The firm re- 
cently made a payment of 20 percent 
as a first payment to fund debts of 
$880,000. Next payment is due on 
June 30. 


@ Insurers of McCormick Transporta- 
tion Co. are offering $3500 for in- 
formation leading to and recovery of 
two shipments of suede kid and glazed 
kid and $500 for information leading 





BORAX-BORIC ACID 





Stocks of 20-Mule-Team Borax and Boric Acid 
carried by distributors located at convenient 
points throughout the United States. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Ave., New York 


to the arrest of thieves who stole 
the leather shipment in New York 
recently. Skins were wrapped in paper 
marked “Netraco Kid” and “Allied 
Kid Co.” 

@ Casino Shoe Co. recently organ- 
ized in Brooklyn to manufacture wo- 
men’s high grade footwear. It is re- 
ported that the new firm will lease 
on a royalty basis the brand names of 
Custom-craft Originals and Rinaldi 
owned by Schwartz and Benjamin, re- 
cently liquidated. Samuel Huberman, 
formally superindendent of Schwartz 
and Benjamin, and Earl Teschon, 
stylist, are now president and vice 
president respectively of Casino. 


Pennsylvania 


@ Faith Shoe Co., W ilkes- Barre man- 
ufacturers of women’s shoes, is plan- 
ning to construct a new plant on 
Beekman St., at a cost estimated at 
$115,000. The new building will pro- 
vide some 23,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


@ Joseph Rubber Co., Philadelphia 
wholesale footwear distributors, has 
been appointed exclusive distributors 
of Goodyear Goldseal rubber footwear 
and will open a showroom and ware- 
house on June 1 at 30 N. Fifth St. 
Albert E. Joseph is president and 
Hugh B. Joseph vice president and 
treasurer of the new firm. 


@ Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, has announced development 
of a series of new chlorinated hydro- 
carbons for use as plasticizers, in 
the manufacture of adhesives, and 
in other formulations. 


Illinois 


@ The Hide & Leather Assn. of Chi- 
cago will hold its annual outing at 
the Rolling Green Country Club on 
July 21. Ticket will include luncheon, 
golf and dinner and all members of 
the hide and skin and leather trade 
are invited to participate. 


Oregon 


@ The Pacific Northwest Shoe Fair 
has been set for May 22-24 at the 
Portland Hotel, Portland. Nearly 50 
reservations have already been made, 
according to Ray G. Allen, president 
of the Pacific Northwest Shoe Travel- 
ers Assn. Retailers from Oregon, 
Washington, Montana and Idaho have 
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IPIEIRSONNIEIL 


4 Clare Parker has been placed in 
charge of the sales and advertising 
departments of the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass., replacing 
Richard Harris and T. J. Callahan, 
who recently resigned. 


4 William F. George, New York dis- 
trict sales supervisor since 1942 of 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has been named New 
York district sales manager. He will 
continue his headquarters at 60 East 
12nd St., New York City, and will 
concentrate on the downstate New 
York area, New York City, and 
northern New Jersey. 


4 C. F. Bonnet has been named pro- 
duction manager of the Industrial 
Chemical Division of American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York City. G. 
W. Russell has been named assistant 
sales manager of the same division. 
Bonnet has been with the firm for 
over 15 years and was formerly as- 
sistant general sales manager of the 
Industrial Chemical Division. Russell 
has been manager of the New Prod- 
ucts Development Dept. 


4 Henry C. Soldat has been appointed 
supervisor in the leather division of 
Swank, Inc., at the Swank Leather 
plant in Taunton, Mass. 


4 James Collins is now factory man- 
ager of the Regal Shoe Co., Whit- 
man, Mass. He was most recently 
associated with Daly Bros. Shoe Co., 
formerly located in Belfast, Me. 


4 David B. Smith, Jr., has been named 
superintendent of the Olney plant of 
International Shoe Co. Smith has 
been with the firm since 1933 and suc- 
ceeds George Shipley who is retiring. 


4 Richard Russell, formerly of Lunder 
Shoe Corp., Dover, N. H., is now 
packing room foreman with Mitchell 
Shoe Corp., Biddeford, Me. 


4 Robert Goodman is superintendent 
for Majectic Shoe Corp., Lawrence. 
Mass. 


4 Peter Kaplan is production chief 
of Rockingham Shoe Co., Newmarket, 
N. Gi. 

4 Louis Ricci, formerly with Myrna 
Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H., is now 
assistant superintendent with Timely 
Casual Footwear, Manchester. 

4 Harold Wolff is now purchasing 
agent for Norrwock Shoe Co., North 
Jay, Me. 

4 Peter Pellegriti is packing room 
foreman at Myrna Shoe Co., Man- 
chester. 

4 Lee Arno, formerly with Kleven 
Shoe Co., Spencer, Mass., is now in 
charge of finishing, treeing and pack- 
ing with Johnson-Baille Shoe Co., 
Millersburg, Pa. 

4 Morris Cohen is now stitching room 
foreman at Majestic Shoe Corp., Law- 
rence, Mass. 
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4 Dominic Milano, supplies buyer for 
Laird Schober Shoe Co. has been re- 
elected president of the Haverhill Shoe 
Manufacturers Board of Trade. Har- 
old G. Gould, general manager of 
Hartman Shoe Mfg. Co., was re- 
elected treasurer; Mrs. Theresa Moran 
is secretary; and Myer T. Ornsteen, 
president of Ornsteen Shoe Co., was 
named to the board of directors. 


4 John Thompson, New England rep- 
resentative for Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand, division of International Shoe 
Co., is moving from 111 Lincoln St., 
Boston, to larger quarters at 185 
Essex St. 

4 P. Joseph Barry is now selling for 
Knipe Bros. Ine., Ward Hill, Mass. 
Barry was formerly associated with 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., and C. B. 
Slater Co. 


4 Alvan Hirshberg is now covering 
the New England territory for Harry 
Hirshberg Co., Haverhill, Mass. cotton 
converters. 


4 Maurice Kramer is new plant man- 
ager for Sibulkin Shoe Co., Man- 
chester, N. H. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with Lesande Shoe Co. in 
Haverhill, Mass. 


4 E. T. Richardson, formerly asso- 
ciated with Cambridge Rubber Sales 
Corp., Littletown, Pa. and Chicago 
is now sales representative for the 
Cedar-Chest Division of General Shoe 
Corp. He will cover Pennsylvania. 

4 Frances Currier, Agoos Leather 
Cos., Inc., Boston, has been appointed 
to the publicity committed for World 
Trade Week, May 22-28, sponsored by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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“Always Reliable” 


ATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
22 W. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Leather 
MI AUIRIKJETS 


Market continues slow as buy- 
ers still hold off. Prices slightly 
softer, still meet resistance. Some- 
what more activity in suedes, 
splits and side leathers. 


Sole Leather 


Little change in Boston sole leather 
market this week. Tanners say buying 
at lowest ebb, look for early pickup in 
sales but cannot predict when. Interest 
lags all along the line as tanners hold 
production to minimum. Prices hold 
fairly steady but are merely nominal 
“In the doldrums” is the way most tan 
ners describe the situation. In little 
buying done, light and heavy bends 
draw bulk of sales; mediums almost 
entirely neglected. Quotations on 
standard tannages are listed as follows 

Light Bends: 60-63¢ 

Medium Bends: 59-61lc¢ 

Heavy Bends: 59-6le 

Sole tanners in Philadelphia report 
business is dragging and they have to 
go out and fight for orders. Although 
business is quiet in general, there is 
some interest being shown by shoe 
manufacturers. Either they are trying 
to keep things going, or they have had 
a pick-up in business which is reflected 
in their buying. Factory bends and 
finding bends are selling at the same 
prices as last week. There is no activ- 
ity in repair bends at all. 


Sole Leather Offal 


Slight increase in interest reported in 


Boston market this week. Not enough 
to bring about price rise but a prop 
against any softening. Production so 
curtailed that any appreciable increase 
in demand would do exactly what sole 
leather tanners don't want—drive 
prices up. Situation as a whole pre- 
sents a vicious circle and tanners find 
themselves on the merry-go-round. 
Buyers show fair interest in bellies and 
heads. Single shoulders with heads on 
not too active, double rough shoulders 
quiet. Prices on standard tannages are 
as follows: 

Bellies: Steer 32-34c, Cows 30-32c¢ 

Single shoulders, heads on: Lights 

41-43c, Heavies 37-39¢ 

Double rough shoulders: 47-53c¢ 

Heads: 16-18c¢ 

Fore shanks: 18-24¢e 

Hind shanks: 22-27¢ 


Welting 


Welting manufacturers squeezed be- 
tween firm shoulder prices and low 
bids for welting. Regular Goodyear 
welting quoted at 8c for 42 by Vg inch 
stock. Buyers want to pay 71c. Such 
a price means red ink for makers. Spe- 
cialty welting continues popular, adds 
eye and sales appeal to younger men’s 
shoes. Synthetic welting gets good 
call from makers of cheap welts, stitch- 
downs, ete. 


Sheep Leathers 


“Buying spotty, prices a little soft” 
characterizes Boston sheep market this 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
WEEK 


95-1.15 


KIND OF LEATHER 


CALF (Men's HM) 
CALF (Women's) 80-1.02 
CALF SUEDE 1.00-1.20 
KID (Black Glazed) 50-75 
KID SUEDE 50-75 
PATENT (Extreme) 48-56 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 18-22 
KIPS (Corrected) 52-56 
EXTREMES (Corrected) 43-49 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 44-48 
SOLE (Light Bends) 61-63 
BELLIES 32-35 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 49-53 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 36-42 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) 18-19 
WELTING (!/. x '/g) 7344-8 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS — 24!/,-26 


24l/9-25 


MONTH YEAR 1948 
AGO AGO HIGH 


95-1.15 1.00-1.15 1.30-1.48 
80-105  1.00-1.10 —_1.40-1.48 
1.00-1.20  1.00-1.35 —-1.45-1.90 
50-75 60-85 70-90 
50-75 60-85 70-90 
48-56 56-66 76-82 
20-22 19-22 23-25 
53-58 60-64 70-75 
45-51 52-55 60-65 
44.48 49-52 56-60 
60-63 80-83 90-95 
32-36 38-40 44-47 
49-54 64-66 77-80 
37-43 38-42 41-45 
20-23 22-24 27 
18-19 20-21 21-22 
8!/, 9-9/y I-III, 
30-311/, 33 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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week. Tanners say seasonal lag ac- ° S ° Dé 
counts tor only part of generally small Something New! omething ferent! —. 
sales, point to growing trend by manu- 
tacturers to make slip-lasted and imi- 
tation leather shoes. Those tanners “APEX VELVETEEN No 5600” 
who remember pre-war days claim this " 
is simply a re-adjustment of market 
to pre-war levels. Too many tanners @ Combination binder and top finish. 
tend to compare today’s figures with 
those of 1943-45, find there is no com- 
parison, Russet linings sell moderately 
well though slower than last week. 
Bulk of shoe linings sales reported at 
12-18c; boot linings find some takers at 
20-22c. Colored vegetable linings 
fichtly more active, most sales be 
tween 19-2lc. Novelty and garment 
leathers still priced out of market 
Chrome linings draw spotty interest 
F a , : 
* te ats: 22, 20, 18, 16, 14, Velveteen is water soluble. 
? 
oF a 26, 24. 22. 20 Applicable to vegetable and chrome tanned leathers. 
Colored Veg. Linings: 22, 20, 18, 
16, 14 

Chrome Linings: 28, 26, 24, 22 

Garment Suede: 25, 23, 21. ° 

Garment Grains: 22, 20, 18. emica 0., Inc. 
Estab. 1900 
Kid Leathers 225 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 


Glazes and plates (up to 200 deg. F without sticking or streaking) 
with a very bright luster. 


Imparts a velvety feel. 
Preserves the break. 
Makes color smutproof; also waterproof. 


Can be used with pigments and aniline dyes. 














Philadelphia kid tanners say that 
with the exception of black suede, busi- 
ness is slack. Black suede is extremely 
good in high, medium and low grades. 
Brown is not doing as well. There is 
still talk of a dark blue for fall, with — or etter es ts, se ¢¢ Qe 
some tanners producing this color, 
while others are not bothering with it. 

TANASOL NCO (Beads or Powder) #SYNEKTAN NPP 


Tanners are starting production on 
white suede. The market for it is not For white leather; for dyeing pastel 
TANASOL D (Liquid) shades with good weight to leather 


so good at this time, but they expect 
good business in the near future. With extracts, for lower costs and 
Black glazed is picking up for the good color SULPHONATED OILS 
fall market, but on the whole, glazed 
is not going so well as suede aa the TANASOL PW (Beads or Powder) All types 
market is quiet. Slipper kid is very Bleaching chrome stock; also on 
good in all colors red, blue, brown chrome stock for level dyeing, and for MONOPOLE OIL 
and burgundy. Linings are very good pastel shades 
in grays and beige 
The rawskin market is high on all SYNEKTAN NCRP 
kinds of skins. Tanners try to buy In combination tannage: in dyebath EMULSIFIERS and DETERGENTS 


only on order, but must do some gamb- for chrome stock for better grain For good degreasing 
ling Some tanners see no sign of any 
change at all. Others feel that the mar- Samples and Informetion Upon Request 
ket seems to be softening up, but main- 
ly because no one is buying. Both raw- 
skin buyers and sellers are holding 
out—sellers because they feel buyers 
will have to buy eventually at their 
prices and buyers because they feel 
that if they hold out long enough prices 
must come down. Some tanners are 


buying from Brazil where prices are a ~ — 
bit softer. PRODUCTS 


Boston kid tanners report slight up- 
lift this week with signs most encour 
aging in some time. Buyers who have 
been holding off on suede orders show 
somewhat more inclination to take 


plunge. Activity in recent shoe shows 


For finishing 








ee 
* ‘ 








supports veneral feeling of big tall 


pcg a se ceneanee cas sc L A N O L l N 
Tedk of sales reported between 43-75 WOOL GREASE 
ings quoted irom 28-40c, find most COMMON DEGRAS 


takers at 36¢ down 


Patent Leather THE LANAETEX PRODUCTS, INC. 


No change in Boston patent mar- “Refiners of Woolfat Products" 
ket which has presented chaotic pic 
ture for months. Quoted prices show Box 52, Station A ELizabeth 2-7568 Elizabeth 1, N. J. 
little if any actual relation to actual 
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selling prices. Buyers find they can 
generally get what they want if they 
bargain well enough. Many good sales 
are made far below quoted prices. Fol- 
lowing quotations are nominal, show 
only what tanners are getting on small 
lots: 
Kips: A 65-79; 
69: D 358-64 
Extremes: B 60-66; C 57-61; D 52-56; 
X 48-51; NX 41-45. 
Large: C 40-44; D 38-42; NX 36-40; 
GER yy 


Calf Leathers 


Boston calf market unchanged with 
little new business reported this week. 
Women's weights which dropped 3- 
5c in some sales last week are now 
holding to this level. Men's weights 
hold firm with top grades most active. 
Medium grades very slow. Suede busi- 
ness still lags with most orders small 
and for immediate delivery. Tanners 
expect volume sales towards end of 
month, Quotations on standard lines 
follow 

Men's weights: B $1.10-1.15; C $1.05 

1.07; D 85-99c; X 75-95c; XX 
50-60 
Women's weights: B &&8e-$1.02; C 
83-97c: D 78-89c¢: N 68-8le; XX 
50-60c 
Suede: $1.19-1.20; $1.03-1.10; 90-93¢ 


Side Leathers 


Sales continue spotty in Boston side 
leather market but = tanners” report 
slightly better business. Despite firmer 
light hide prices, generally hand-to- 
mouth buying prevents leather market 
irom firming as it should lanners 
find themselves in a tight position of 
their own doing Because they are 
holding their hide inventories a low 
level, they must constantly replenish 
them. Just enough business is done 
from day to day to keep their raw- 
stock inventory low. And so the circle 
goes. Best tannages still draw most 
interest; lower priced tannages find 
few takers. Aniline type kips and ex 
tremes in good demand with prices 
firm. Prices on other side leathers are 
noticeably softer. Following quotations 
ranges on standard tan 


3 65-79; 64-74; C 62- 


show price 

nages 
Heavy 
C 50-52¢; 


\niline Extremes: B 54-58c; 


D 45-48ce; N 40-42c. 


at a standstill 


Corrected Kips: B 52-56c; C 30-34c; 
D 48-5lce; X 42-44c. 

Corrected Extremes: 44-50c; 42-48c; 
40-46c¢; 37-40c. 

Corrected Large: 42-46c; 40-44c; 38- 
42c; 34-38c. 

Work Elk: 43-48c; 


37-42¢. 


Splits 

Slightly more buying interest shown 
in’ Boston split market this week. 
Prices hold fairly firm though buying 
still on the spotty side. Suedes remain 
the big hope of tanners. Both best and 
cheaper grades are more active with 
middle grades continuing to lag. Fin- 
ished linings quoted up to 24c¢ for best. 
Little new business in both retan sole 
and work shoe splits. 

Light Suede: 36-43; 34-41; 32-38c. 

Suede Heavy: 43-46; 41-43; 38-40c. 

Retan Sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c¢ 

Finished Linings: 17-19; 19-22; 21 

24e. 


41-46c; 39-44c; 


Glove Leathers 


\Ithough not rushed for business, 
Midwestern glove leather tanners re- 
port a fair amount of orders are re- 
ceived from day to day. Uulike other 
leather markets, tanners encounter lit 
tle price resistance Volume is held 
down solely trom the lack of demand 
Most of the sales appear to be at the 
19, 18 and 17¢ range for No. 1, 2 and 
3 grades in the LM weights. How 
ever there are tanners who are obtain 
ing a cent higher for leather of the 
same description, 

The week was marked by an influx 
buyers in the Gloversville 
market. However they came to look 
and not to buy. After looking over the 
various lines, they left with the usual 
remark that they would mail their or- 
ders in later 

Naturally, the demand for leather is 
Even orders for samples 
have been trimmed to the bone. Tan- 
neries are limping along with skeleton 
forces hoping for a break 

Raw skin markets are weak but buy- 
ing is so slow that it is difficult to trace 
prices. Most offerings are accompanied 
with a request for counter bids 

The labor contract between the tan 
ners and the Fur & Leather Workers 
Union (CIO) runs out the end of June. 


ot glove 


Nothing has been done as yet about 
a new contract. 


Garment Leathers 


One of the larger Midwestern tan- 
ners reports the market as “so-so”. 
Business is slow in some = quarters, 
while others report an occasional slight 
flurry of orders. In either case, it is 
strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis. In- 
ventories are held at a minimum. Nom- 
inal list prices are quoted at 26c¢ on 
men’s garment suede leather and down 
to 22¢ on the grain garment. High 
colors are priced as high as 28c. A@ 
tual sales prices, however, are often 
lower. Horsehide leathers bring an 
average price of around 35c, with 38c 
quoted for the very best 


Harness Leathers 


The past week showed no improve- 
ment over the preceding week in the 
Midwestern market. Actually, orders 
are only a fraction of what they should 
be during this time of year. Prices 
generally average 73c for A grade, 
69¢ for B grade, 65¢ for C grade and 
6le for D grade. The policy of supply- 
ing heavy leather on application only 
is generally followed by most tanners 


Bag, Case and Strap 


Cheap leather in this market con 
tinues to be the best seller in the Mid- 
west. This ts the result of sales being 
made in the inferior grades for embos- 
sing purposes. Better, or high quality 
grades are moving slowly. Tanners 
felt that the 2-cent price decline, effec- 
tive some time back, would bring about 
more business, but so far this has 
proved to be untrue 

2 ounce case 46, 
2', ounce case 49, 
314 ounce strap 56, 
4 ounce strap 
5 ounce strap 


Belting Leathers 


Belting tanners reported business 
quiet, with buying from hand-to 
mouth, Welting is “all right” at prices 
the same as last week. There is a de 
mand for heavy leather in some places, 
with very little on hand; none for light, 
with which tanners are amply stocked 


CHARMOOZ 


THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


Na en eC + 


WILMINGTON 99, 


BLACK AND COLORS 


LEATHER 


INC. 


DELAWARE 


co's. 





ESTASLICHED 1870 


gi 





wcER FELTS 


Stehling Combination Putting Out and Leather Wringer * Quirin Wringer 
F. C. HUYCK & SONS * KENWOOD MILLS « RENSSELAER, N. Y. 


For long life and best all-round results 
specify KENWOOD WRINGER FELTS 
for your: Stehling Continuous Feed Leather Wringing Machine 














Curriers continue to report poor other nieces and nephews living out of 


market conditions. Hydraulic belting the city. 
and waist belting are doing quite well | . 
in contrast to factory belting which is Peter A. Sim 


hardly selling. Prices are quoted as 


unchanged since last week. . 75, prominent Peabody leather 


manufacturer, died in Peabody on April 
John P. Rampe 24. A native of Peabody, he joined his 
father in the leather firm of Peter Sim 
Ohio shoe manufacturing circles for more and Son after graduating from the 
than 60 years, died May 1 in Good Sa Bentley School of Accounting. He 
maritan Hospital, Cincinnati. A brother leaves a granddaughter, Miss Mildred 
of the late Frank B. Rampe, former part Jewitt of Dorchester, Mass 
ner in the shoe firm of Fanger & Rampe, 


he was associated with the Miller Shoe Sue Fitzgerald 


Co., Northside, for the past 25 


81, prominent figure in southern 


) yee ars 
He leaves a niece, Mrs. Alfred T . 65, manager of the Chicago hide 
Herschede, Cincinnati; a nephew, the buying office of the International Shoe 
Prices Easy; Rev. Victor Stechschulte, head of the Co., died May 9. Miss Fitzgerald had 
a 2 physics department and seismologist at been in the hide business since 1911 
Business Light Xavier University, who officiated at his She leaves a sister, Mrs. Harry Bow- 


ae : mee : : See requiem high mass, and a number of ker, and a brother, Ernest 
Business in tanning oils was carrie 


on this week with demand based on cur 
rent leather production. Price quotations 
were easy but unchanged over the pre 
vious week. Raw tanning materials were 
steady in movement, as were tanning ex- 
tracts, and no changes were recorded on 
selling prices. 


Raw Tanning Materials - th 7: e 
2 ae CHLHeET =’ lLNISHeS 
Divi divi, shipment, bags.. esseees-$68.00-78.00 . 


Wattle bark, ton ... .$80.00-83.00 P ‘ ‘ ‘ r , 
Sumac, 28% leaf Quality leather finish is one of the prime ingredients that 


30% leaf "380. contributes to the art of making fine leather. 
a, bs 1s, 
x 














: Ua: nats ae Many years of experience together with uniformly high stan- 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed ............890. dards of production have helped to give HYDRODITE its respected 
position in the leather industry. 


: The producers of HYDRODITE invite you to make use of their 
Tanning E:x:tracts research laboratory and technical staff. 


Chestnut tract, clarified, 25% tan- (CUBE ° P 
go ageolenam oe BRANCHES: Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; 
Bbls., 1.c.1., : ~~ Tiffin, Ohio; Salem, Mass. 

Powdered, bags, iy 


Cutch, solid Borneo, “plus duty 4 . : hy 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, A J & J Oo P L A R 

bbls. : A ° s s @ oa 
Hemlock . e a . . " 

f.o.b. wks. : . 052 oe ° ° 

Bag Fr meee Leather Finish Specialists 
Oak bark extract, 254 
be ye gg, ~ CHAPEL ST. & LISTER AVE., NEWARK, N. 


Solid, ord tannin, ° 
plus duty .. accaiaks wee 010 23/32 
wee 011 18/82 














Liquid, basis 359% tannin, bbls. 
Ground extract 
Powdered super spruce, 


sora aie — i pi PRINTZ | 
ere a LEATHER W { t ES 
Tanners’ Oils COMPANY 

Cod oil, Nfld., drums nae ALUM LAMBS GOAT and CABRETTA CHROME LAMBS 


Castor vil No. 1 C.P. drs. Le... 
sSulphonated castor oil, 75% lf - 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% me ua 7 For All Requirements aise 

Cod, sulphonated, 250% added minera af BLACK SUE KID 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral... . CONTRACT TANNERS OF:  aiack cLazep KID 


Linseed, — tks., nS cr ‘ai LINING KID 
9 











hel. . 
tee, fe EF ce 2139 E. HUNTINGDON ST. SINCE 188 PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. | 
se se bo Ai drums ; me 


Nestetbot, No. 1, drarss 2 ne RR REEER EEE ERED ERE RR RE Ee 
é . AePePaMeMaPatata Me 


Neatsfoot, sulphonated 


ene 
Olive, dom. denatured, bbls., gal. 4.00-4.25 WRIEN 
Waterless Moellon ... paaeiete | ae WHITTEMORE- WRIGHT (0 laces 

»llon, 20% water lt ey 


5% water 13 f makina ESTABLISHED 1908 








Artificial SMoalien 250% moisture . 

Common degras aos Uae Compounders and Sulphonators of Oil 
uted cine we 2 for Tanners and Leather Finish Manufacturers 
Se s 6 § Tel. CHA. 1180 

Periaumifo Sinks “262 AMord St Charlestown District Boston, Mass. 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds viscosity “wPataaaMa"a"aaaMa"a"a"a"aMa"s"a"staas"s"eta"s a "s"aMa"a se aMe ese a a sa te"ae"n"s"a"e"s "eas": 
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BATES 


LEATHER FILLERS 
H. . 


SOLE LEATHER 
— FINISHES 
SON 


INC. TANNERS SUGAR 
. ANO LIME 


COUDERSPORT MmmIIEHEIN 
PENNSYLVANIA bas deaie 


SPONGING AND 
WASHING COMPOUNDS 





BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 


TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “TACCO” 


© 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 
Sole Distributors to the Leather 
Industry 
172-176 Purchase Street 
Tel. Liberty 0517 Boston, Mass. 








E. S. WARD & CO. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR, E. S. WARD 
Lete Partner in Fisher King & Co. 


Cable Address 
ESSWARDKO LONDON 
Sheepskins, Pelts, Linings 
Hides, Calfskins, and 
Tanning Materials 


56/58 Weston St., Bermondsey 
LONDON, S. E. 1. 











Advertise 
Your Leathers 


in 
LEATHER & SHOES 








AN XO) SST EA AS 


Unemployment compensation bene- 
fits have been restored to fur-lining 
workers for ten manufacturers in the 
Gloversville-Johnstown area as the re- 
sult of the withdrawal of a termina- 
tion order denying compensation be- 
cause of an industrial contest. The 
New York state labor department 
stopped compensation effective March 
25 after one employer had charged 
the workers were not at their jobs 
because of an industrial dispute. 

Local 202, International Fur & 
Leather Workers Union, CIO repre- 
senting the employes, claimed there 
was no contest and asked for a hear- 
ing before a labor referee. The dif- 
ference arose because one employer 
said work was available, but not at 
union contract scale. At the hearing 
no employer gave evidence of an in- 
dustrial dispute, and the referee or- 
dered the withdrawal of the termina- 
tion order. 


- --o— 


Employes of G. Levor & Co. and 
Framglo Co., two Gloversville tan- 
neries, voted 329 to 16 for the Adiron- 
dack Leather Workers Union in a 
union shop election on Tuesday. The 
National Labor Relations Board an- 
nounced that, of 338 production and 
maintenance workers eligible at the 
Levor plant, 302 workers voted for the 
union shop and one against it. At 
Framglo the vote was 27 to one in 
favor of the union, out of a total 
of 31 workers eligible. 


The NLRB has certified the Adiron- 
dack local as the representative union 
and bargaining agent for the two tan- 
neries. 


- —-¢-—-— 


Approximately 1400 striking em- 
ployes of the H. O. Rondeau Shoe Co., 
Farmington, N. H. shoe manufactur- 
ers, returned to work after a 72-hour 
walkout. The strike occured when 
workers refused to take a 10 percent 
wake cut for all employes making 
over $1 an hour. Although terms 
of the agreement reached by company 
and union officials were not revealed, 
it was reported that the workers 
agreed to return under the old wage 
scale. 

+ — 

Employes of the Panther-Panco 
Rubber Co., Stoughton, Mass. have 
voted to strike when the present con- 
tract expires on May 15. Workers 
are seeking an increase of 25 cents 
hourly, according to Lyman Pentz, 
president of the Rubber Workers 
Local, CIO. The factory was shut 
down on May 4 when 321 workers held 
a mass meeting to consider a strike 
vote. 

Local 30, International Fur & Leath- 
er Workers Union, CIO, is presently 
negotiating a new contract with Burk 
Bros., Philadelphia calfskin tanners. 
Workers voted a strike when the 1948 
contract expired but a two weeks ex- 


tension to May 13 was agreed upon. 
A strike may be called if no agree- 
ment is reached at that time. 


. — 


United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, recently lost a bargaining agent 
election held at Carla Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. The election held by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
resulted in a vote of 98 to 33 against 
union affiliation. The union lost a 
similar election in 1947 and withdrew 
an election petition last year. 


— -o — 


L. V. Marks & Sons, Vanceburg, 
Ky. shoe manufacturers, has extended 
its current contract with United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, from May 
1 to June 1 to give both sides more 
time to negotiate a new agreement. 
The union has asked a wage increase 
of five-cents hourly, a raise in mini- 
mum wages from 50 to 65 cents, and 
continuance of all other clauses in 
the current contract. The firm em- 
ploys 175 workers. 


> -— 


Workers employed at the Kirstein 
Leather Co., Peabody, walked out last 
week to join the more than 50 already 
on strike from the Kirstein Tanning 
Co. The strikers, members of the 
international Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union, CIO, are not covered by 
the new two-year contract recently 
signed by the union with the Mass. 
Leather Manufacturers Assn. 

The union has been negotiating 
separately with Kirstein officials and 
said a violation of old contract terms 
caused the walkout in both plants. 


+ 


George Martin, president pro-tem 
of the Laster’s Local, Brotherhood of 
Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, Brockton, 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the local. Dana 
LaCouture was re-elected price ex- 
pert and Louis Ianiri named vice 
chairman of the directors. 

-> —— 

President B. S. Wolfson of Brock- 
ton-Maid Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass., 
has charged that the cutters’ price 
committee of the Brotherhood of Shoe 
and Allied Craftsmen, representing 
five machine cutter employes of the 
firm, is keeping the plant idle and 
may force it to leave the area. Wolf- 
son said that steady refusal of the 
committee to set prices for production 
of a new-type wrapped crepe McKay 
girls’ sport shoe marks the only craft 
for which satisfactory price negotia- 
tions have not been completed within 
the past two weeks. 

The company president asserted 
that the five cutters involved in the 
committee’s price refusal are the high- 
est paid workers in the plant, aver- 
aging $2.34 per hour since July 2, 
1948. 
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IHUODIES and SIKING 


Hide market stronger on sales 
of 50,000 big packer hides; prices 
'% to lc higher. Small packer and 
country hides firmer. Calfskins 
and kipskins quiet. 


Packer Hides 

Trading in the packer market this 
week took a turn upward when about 
50,000 hides sold at prices 2 to Ic 
higher than the previous week. The 
major selections establishing higher 
levels were native steers, light native 
cows, heavy cows and branded steers 
of some types, but all in current salt- 
ing packs, and branded cows. 

Considerable light native cow hides 
sold, with prices up as much as Ic on 
certain take-off points. The market 
showed a firmer position, and business 
in light cows totaled about 20,000 
hides. Heavy cows were up about Ic, 
but the trading only involved one car 
of Riverpoint hides. However, inquiry 
was around at le higher, and sellers 
refused further business because of the 
strength of the market. 

Steers were quite active. Native 
steers were up Yc on the heavy end, 
but the lighter hides held steady. Mixed 
packs, current salting, were up about 
Wc, with later business on a 20c basis 
refused for higher levels. Branded 
steers sold restrictedly at 18Yc_ for 
butts and heavy Texas steers and 18c 
for Colorado steers. 

3randed cows were up Mc, with 
trading amounting to about 15,000 
hides, including a few packs by outside 
sellers 

Offerings were restricted this week. 
Sellers, having very few hides to offer 
in the first place, trimmed their lists 
somewhat as the market looked con- 
siderably better, some hoping to gain 
more money as the result of better in 
quiry. The reasons for the higher 
levels were not clear, but it looked like 
tanners may have felt that fewer hides 
would be available for them during the 
next month or two, and were anxious 
to pick up a few lots to keep going 


Small Packer Hides 


There has not been much change 
in this market. Strengthening of values 
on big packer hides will undoubtedly 
have some effect on the small packer 
market, but buyers are slow to respond 
to the higher asking prices that are 
around, which results in a seemingly 
stiffer resistance picture. However, the 
spread has widened, due to the fact 
that sellers feel that their hides are 
worth more, while buyers are no in- 
clined to extend their buying levels 

Prices, from all appearances, are the 
same with tanners. Averages around 
48/50 Ibs. are quotable in a range ot 
18 to 19¢ selected tor allweight native 
steers and cows, depending upon qual 
ity. Asking prices are as high as 2le 
selected on these hides. Some espe- 
cially good quality lots might be fig- 
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June 


ured up to 20c selected, but they must 
be very good hides. Lighter hides are 
figured higher, some lots around 42 
Ibs. average quotable up to 24c se- 
lected, and up to selected on 38 
to 40 Ib. average or thereabouts. Ask- 
ing prices are even higher. Some se 
lected lots of 55 Ib. and down hides 
have brought up to 2lc selected, while 
some 50 Ib. and down hides are said 
to have sold as high as 22¢ for particu- 
larly good quality lots where the aver- 
age weight was around 44 Ibs. Prices 
vary considerably depending upon 
quality, freight costs, the tanner, and 
the seller. Generally, however, the 
market seems to be quotable around 
the above price levels 


25c 


Packer Calfskins 

Packer calfskins quiet this week. The 
market is considered about steady due 
to the existence of some demand for 
big packer good quality skins. Prices 
are unchanged, quoted at 62144 to 65c 
for Northern heavies, 914 to 15 Ibs., 
and 60c for lights, while Riverpoint 
skins are quoted at 57\4c for heavies 


and 55c¢ for the lights 

New York trimmed calfskins are 
quiet in the packer market. The mar- 
ket is considered steady with sellers 
willing to move skins at the last prices. 
Quotations are $3.50 for 3 to 4’s, $4.00 
quoted at $9.00 for 12 to 17's, and $9.50 
7 to 9's, and $8.00 for 9 to 12's. 


Packer Kipskins 


There is nothing doing in this mar- 
ket at all. Some skins have sold re- 
cently at good prices, but there has 
been little offered since. The supply 
of kip is small, which keeps business 
at the minimum. 

Quotations are 
Northern and 
quoted at 45c, new trim basis, with 
overweights at 40c. Premium point 
Northern kip is quoted at 47¢ for na- 
tives. 

New York trim packer kipskins are 
quoted at $9.00 for 12 to 17’s and $9.50 
for 17’s and up. 


Country Hides 


The country hide market is un- 
changed. Sellers are pushing their ask- 
ing prices slightly higher, but buyers 
are not following the market along 
at the present time. There are not too 
many country hides around, although 
heavier average hides are still 


Packer 
natives 


unchanged, 
Riverpoint 


some 


QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Native steers 

Ex. light native steers 

Light native cows 

Heavy native cow 

Native bulls 

Heavy Texas steers 

Light Texas steers .... 

Ex. light Texas steers 

Butt branded steers 

Colorado steers 

Branded cows 

Branded bulls 

Packer calfskins = 

Chicago city calfskins .............. 

Packer kipskins 

Chicago city kipskins 
*New trim basis. 


Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 


ok none 


HIDE FUTURES 


EXCHANGE, 
Close 

May 11 
. 20.50B 

20.50 
. 20.20 


19.45B 


COMMODITY 


September 
December 
March 


Total sales, 


INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close High 
May 4 For Week 
20.10 20.70 
19.95 

19.60B 

18.95B 

276 lots. 


Net 
Change 


Low 


For Week 





Brokers 
& 


Tanners’ 


210 LINCOLN ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 





Expert 
Receiving 


Service 


TELEPHONE 
HUBBARD 0513 

















hanging around the market irom quite 
some time back. Lighter averages have 
sold fairly well right along and they 
are hard to find 


Price ideas of tanners are holding 
unchanged. The market for 48/50 Ib 
average straight country allweight I's 
and 2's is quotable around 1514 to 1l6c 
flat trimmed, depending upon quality, 
with mixed country-renderer hides fig- 
ured about 15 to 16¢ according to qual- 
ity and percentage of renderers. Light 
er hides bring more money, with the 
highest level heard being 19¢ flat 
trimmed, the hides at this price aver 
aging around 42 to 44 Ibs 


Country Calfskins 


\ little better market has developed 
for some of the city skins, but the 
country production is still very quiet 
and easy. City skins, untrimmed, are 
quotable around 35 to 49c, while coun 
try skins are felt to be at their best 
around 26c. Demand is slim, even tor 
the cities, but at least some buyers are 
looking around 
Quotations are unchanged for the 
v York trimmed collector skins at 
5 for 3 to t's, $3 15 tor the 4+ to 
1e 5 to 7's, $4.25 for the 
.35 for the 9 to 12’s 


A 


eV 
/ 


, 


. $3.75 for tl 
to 9's, and $¢ 


“ItnNSh 


Country Kipskins 


\ quiet market continues for kip 
skins. Prices are holding unchanged 
on most all selections. City skins are 
quiet, quoted at 25¢ nominal, while 
country kipskins are figured around 

to 23« 

New York trimmed collector kip 
skins are figured at $7.20 for 12 to 17°s 


and $7.85 for 17°s and up 


Horsehides 


The horsehide market is unchanged 
Best demand, what little there is, is 
the best quality 
Northern- Mid 


Prices 


being shown tor 
Northern and mixed 
western hides of heavy average 
up to $9.00 are figured on some of the 
70 Ib. trimmed Northern hides, with 
some lighter Midwestern hides quot 
able down to $8.00 and up to $8.50 
Southwestern trimmed 
around $6.00. to 


Southern and 
hides are quotable 
$6.50, according to quality 

very quiet and figured at $5.75 to $6.00 
for good quality No. 1 Northerns, and 
around $5.00 for Southern and South 


Fronts are 


westerns. Butts are in a little better 
shape, figured at $3.00 to $3.25 for good 
quality production, basis 22 inches and 
up. 


Wool Pelts 


Pelts are quiet. Local packers have 
done very little recently, and according 
to some the market is in very good 
shape. However, outside producers are 
complaining that there are plenty of 
pelts on hand that are not moving 
Western sellers report much the same 
thing. Only best quality pelts were 
selling out on the West Coast recently, 
with the lesser quality merchandise 
just sitting around waiting for buyers 

Prices are unchanged for packer 
shearlings, quotable around $2.85 for 
best No. 1's, $2.10 for No. 2's, $1.60 
for No, 3's, and 95¢ for No. 4's. Lower 
prices are expected tor the Interior 
pelts this month, but the prices have 
not been reported as vet 


Pickled Skins 


Pickled skins are very dull and un 
changed at $8.09 to $8.50 for big packer 
production, per dozen 


Dry Sheepskins 


Local selling quarters state that 
quietness continues as buyers in Ful- 
ton County remain out of the market 
Shippers have been withholding offer 
ings. It is not so much a question 
of price as that buyers want to. see 
some leather and glove business before 
placing cawstock orders. In view of 
the fact that shippers have been able 
to keep well sold up they are showing 
httle inclination to reduce their ideas 

value 

Phe hair sheep markets continue 
low and nominal Brazil cabrettas 

still easing with latest offerings of 
Vernambucos at $13.75 c.&f W hile 
there is some interest evident, buyers 
views are about $1.00 less. Cearas are 
still held at $15.00 c.&f.. but believe 
this would be shaded, if buyers showed 
interest to trade at a price within rea 
son. Cape glovers are mixed. Some 
uarters state their shippers have ad 
viscd them that they can offer glovers 
price equivalent to around $23.00, 
others state that their shippers 

have views of 125. shillings. It 
ssible that districts and = assort 

t may account for the difference 
Buyers in Fulton County are 


showing little interest) though some 
might be willing to trade at around 
100 shillings, if they could get offer 
ings at that price. Shippers at origin 
claim to have relatively small unsold 
stocks and have thus tar been able to 
keep sold up. No recent offerings oi 
Nigerians and market is nominal and 
difficult to quote. Mocha blackheads 
are mixed. While some agents here 
claim they are still able to realize 
$1.60 per Ib. for good Berberahs for 
iriezing, others claim that they have 
been trying to get bids at much less 
without \ddis-Ababa, dry 
salted Sudans and Mombasas are nomi 
nal and difficult to quote as both of 
ferings and sales are limited 


success 


There is littl change in the shearling 
markets It has been difficult: to con 
firm any Cape business as offerings 
are small and usually at above’ the 
ideas of buyers here. Shippers claim 
that they have been selling to Europe 
at around their asking levels. Some 
business notel from time to time in 
\ustralian and South American descrip 
tions with prices varied as to shippers 
and lots involved 


Reptiles 


While rawstock trading is) still li 
mited, tanners are rather optimistic 
about the leather end, expecting a 
good season tor alligators and alli- 
gator lizards, and are of the opinion 
that rawstock buying will be resumed 
in the near future. Small quantity of 
Madras bark tanned whip snakes, 4 
inches up, averaging 4 inches, 70/30 
selection, sold at R5c However, most 
shippers have ideas of 90c¢ along with 
60c for cobras and 40c¢ for vipers 
Some even talk higher, especially if 
the sizes are somewhat larger. Not 
much doing in Caleuttas:; while som 
buyer interest) in oval grain” lizards, 
their ideas are below. sellers asking 
prices. What buying has been going 
on has been from “hand-to-mouth”™ 
Spot lots of alum tanned water snakes, 
3 inches and up, are wanted, but few 
available and the skins that are offered 
ire small sizes and not taken. There 
has been activity in Argentine back 
Sellers state there is a 
much larger demand than can be sup 
plied as the season is about. finished 

5 centimeters and up Ste 
tor 25/49/35) assortment and a 
centimeters at 26¢ ¢.&f. There are rela 
tively few 20/25 centimeter skins avail 
able and shippers try to make combina 


eut lizards 





Solid, Liquid Powdered 





405 LEXINGTON AVE. 





RIVER PLATE 


IMPORT AND EXPORT CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BLDG. 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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WANT ADS 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situation Wanted” 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed adverti ts cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under “Help 
Wanted” and “Special Notices” and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under “Situa- 
tions Wanted.” 

Mini space ted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 














Special Notices 











Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Automotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes, in Full Skins and Cut 
Squares. 


Lowest Prices Prompt Delivery 


WOODACRE CHAMOIS CO., 
eather Dressers 


DARWIN-LANCS-ENGLAND 


Shearling Pieces Wanted 
WANTED: SHEARLING PIECES cut 3 
x 6’, wool length *\'' to “''. Chrome, cream, 
or white color. 

Address E-2, 

co Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Salesman-Demonstrator 
WELL ESTABLISHED leather finish manu- 


facturing firm is interested in a salesman and 
demonstrator having good connections with the 
Midwestern tanneries of calfskins, side leathers 
and splits. Excellent opportunity for the right 
man to cover the above territory. Address E-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Splits Wanted 


WANTED: Calf and Kip Splits in the Blue 
state in carload or less. Offerings solicited 
from brokers. Send samples and other par- 
ticulars to 
INDUSTRIAL TANNING CO. 
63 FLINT ST., 


SALEM, MASS. 


For Sale 


1,000 Dozen South African 
Gloving Capeskins 
In The Stain 


WE OFFER low grade South African Cape- 
skins at Se per sq. ft., suitable for trimmings, 
ladies’ work gloves, bindings, pipings, strip- 
pings, etc. Fifty percent full skins. Can be 
converted to a cheap Ooze Suede or Chamois. 
Samples upon request. Address D-19, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York 
7 me © 


Job Lot Shoes Wanted 


WANTED TO BUY 
Women’s shoes in job lots, 
close outs and 
factory damaged shoes. 
Write P. O. Box §9, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 





Help Wanted 





Finisher 


WANTED: FIRST-CLASS FINISHER for 
High-grade Full Chrome Kip Upper Leather. 
Address E-4, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 

300 W. Adams St., 

Chicago 6, Ill. 


Salesman 


TWO SALESMEN WANTED: One to travel 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania; one to travel 
Wisconsin. To demonstrate complete line of 
shoe finishes and cements manufactured by 
large producer located in Midwest. Man with 
experience in shoe manufacturing processes 
highly desirable Number of established, ac- 
tive accounts go with these territories. Guar- 
anteed income, salary, commission and travel- 
ing expenses. Address D-12, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II 





LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 











dition. Renly with details to: 





Hide Stamping Machine 


WANTED: Cummins Perforating Hide Stamping Machine, excellent con- 


E-5, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIL. 





Salesman Wanted 


EXPERIENCED ONLY in upper leather. Com- 
plete line of side leather. To cover metro- 
politan New York and New Jersey. Good 
future for the right man. Salary plus commis- 
sion. Address D-23, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 





Situations Wanted 





Making Room Foreman 


PREFERABLE IN MASSACHUSETTS, but 
will go anywhere Women's novelties 20 
years experience Address D-17, c/o Leathe 
and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass 


Leather Chemist 


LEATHER CHEMIST, with practical experi- 
ence in the manufacture of chrome leathers, 
desires position as chemist or assistant super- 
intendent. 
Address E-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIL. 


Stilled 
artisans in 
contrac’ 
Anishing 


LEATHER & FINISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 . . Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO. 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED 


Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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uon offerings, including smaller sizes, 
which are not wanted. Most of the 
interest is from the shoe manufacturing 
trade. 

Ampalaguas are nominal around $1.65 
Occasional sales noted of water snakes 
and pythons, but generally not too 
much interest evident. Brazil jacuruxys 
are wanted as they are similar to Ar 
gentine lizards, the 20 centimeters and 
up, but due to lack of supplies, little 
trading confirmed. Brazil alligator 
pieces said to be selling. Giboias are 
nominal at 95c¢ and anacondas at 75c, 
f.o.b., but very little interest indicated. 
Last sales back cut tejus at 32¢ f.o.b. 
for 40/40/20 assortment while 20/60/20 
assortment nominal at 26-27c  f.o.b. 
Siam chouyres are held at 41-47c and 
aers 14-23c, as to weights, for 8 inches 
and up. About 30,000 aers, 5'2 and 
6 Ibs., 80/20 assortment, sold at 15c 
for shipment. 


Deerskins—Pigskins 


Selling quarters state that interest 
is at a minimum. Tanners of Brazil 
jacks’ are generally out of the market, 
complaini z that they have large in- 
ventories of leather and until they can 
reduce this, they will not be in the 
rawstock market. Dealers have been 
operating in a limited way, averaging 
their prices down and last confirmed 
sales were at 53c f.0.b., basis importers, 
and further offerings noted at this 
price, but buyers seem to be out for 
the present. Last manufacturer buying 
was at 62c and 60c, delivered tannery. 

Pigskins are also quiet as buyers in 
Fulton County are either out of the 
market or else name views consider- 
ably under asking prices. Occasional 
small lots have been taken but in gen- 
eral, there is no buying interest. Offer- 
ings of Brazil peccaries are said to be 
larger and Manaos greys are nominal 
at $1.80-1.90 f.o.b., basis importers 
with Paras about 10c less and_ the 
usual reduction for blacks. Argentine 
and Paraguay jabalies are held at 
$1.95 for greys and 10c less for blacks, 
c.&f., basis importers. As buyers and 
sellers are apart in their ideas for wet 
salted capivaras and dry carpinchos, 
little business has been lately noted 
Some later reports that fair sized quan- 
tities of Para ‘jacks’ were offered at 
56c f.o.b., basis importers, and bids of 
48c f.o.b., basis importers returned for 
only limited amounts. Best indications 
ot buyers for Manaos grep peccaries 
$1.70 f.0.b., basis importers 


Goatskins 


The dull situation continues evident 
Increased interest is noted in Bati 
skins with bids up to $16.50 per dozen 
c.&f. reported bid. Other than this, 
there is a lack of buyer interest. Ship- 
pers at origin present a firm front and 
have little to offer 

Amritsar type skins are held at 
$11.50 to $12.50 per dozen c.&f. accord- 
ing to shipper. Many U. S. tanners are 
shying away from all Indian_ skins 
Southern India skins are held firmly 
at $11.25 to $11.50 per dozen c¢.&f. for 
1.70-1.80 Ib. Coconada skins 

European buying continues to sup- 
port to market on Red Kanos which 
are held at $1.45 to $1.50 per Ib. c.&f. 
basis primes; best U. S. bids seem to 
be at $1.40. 


38 


Om h 
WYews 


@ Interests of Sidney Eisman in the 
Charles Meis Shoe Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, have been sold to Maurice 
Pleatman and his sons, Ralph and 
Edward, it is reported. Eisman will 
continue with the firm as chairman 
of the board. The elder Pleatman is 
president, Ralph is vice president and 
Alfred on the board of directors. 
Fred Condon, superintendent for the 
past 22 years, is retiring and will be 
succeeded by Clifton Vaughn, former- 
ly with Joyce, Inc. 

@ American Oak Leather Co., Cin- 
cinnati, will redeem its outstanding 
issue of 3000 shares of cumulative 
preferred stock July 1 at the par 
value of $100 plus accrued dividend, 
according to William H. Mooney, 
president. Mooney said the redemp- 
tion will be made from company funds 
and that the original issue was $1,200,- 
000, part of which was redeemed 
March 1. 

@ Robert W. Schiff, president of Shoe 
Corp. of America, Columbus, and 
chairman of the board of directors 
of A. S. Beck Shoe Co., New York 
City, will be co-chairman in the cam- 
paign to raise $250,000,000 for the 
1949 United Jewish Appeal, Henry 
Morganthau, Jr., general campaign 
manager, has announced. Schiff will 
be one of the leaders in the national 
shoe division of the campaign. 

@ The U.S. Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, 
had added a $9.95 retailer to their 
lines to round out their present $8.95 
and $10.95 sellers. This was done by 
reducing 15 percent of the higher 
priced lines 60 cents at wholesale. 
Overall production is now 16,500 pairs 
daily. 


Wisconsin 


e Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. is chang- 
ing production at its Hartford plant 
from welt type to cement type shoes. 


. 

Missouri 

@ Superior Heel Co., Inc., recently 
opened firm in St. Louis, is starting 
production of Homasote fiber wedge 
heels and Dutch Boy type heels for 
women’s shoes. Capacity is estimated 
at between 10,000-12,000 pairs daily 
with 50 workers employed. J. W. 
Gorman is president and treasurer, 
and his son, R. W. Gorman, is vice 
president. 


J . 
California 
@ Joyce, Inc.,, Los Angeles shoe 
manufacturer, have reduced prices 55 
cents per pair on 30 percent of their 
fall production to strengthen their 
$8.95 and $9.95 lines. Last fall 50 per- 
cent of their production retailed at 
$10.95; 30 percent at $9.95; and 20 
percent at $8.95. This season the line- 
up will be 35, 35, and 30 percent 
respectively. 


Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. 
American Color & Chem. Co., The 
American Extract Co. 

Apex Chemical Co., Inc. 

Arkansas Co., Inc. 

Atlas Refinery, Inc. 


Barium Reduction Corp. 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Chemical mage Corp. 

Coes, Loring, Co. 

Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


Dennis, Martin, Co., The 
Dow Chemical Co., The 


Fagone, Anthony 


Gallagher, Paul, & Co., Inc. . 
Gallun, A. F. & Sons Corp. 
Geigy Co., Inc. 
General Chem. Div., 
Dye Corp. 3 
Griswold, George H. 37 


Front Cover 
Allied Chemical & 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. 23 
Huyck, F. C., & Sons 32 


Isaacson-Greenbaum Co. 35 
Jenkins’ M. W. Sons, Inc. Back Cover 


Lanaetex Products, Inc., The 
Leatex Chemical Co. 
Lincoln, L. H., & Sons, Inc. 


Mac Dude Ranch 

Marathon Corp. 

Marden-Wild Corp. 

Modern Lea. Finishes Co. 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America 
Nopco Chemical Co. 

Ohio Leather Co. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 

Pilar, A. J. & J. O. 

Printz Leather Co. 

River Plate Import & Export Corp., The 36 
Stehling, Chas. H., Co. iT 


Taber Pump Co. 37 
Trask, Arthur C. & Sons 24 


United Last Co. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


Ward, E. S., & Co. 
Whittemore-Wright Co., Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques, & Co. 


Young, J .S., Co. 


aul Gall 
X% Co., Ine. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Wiekled Sheep Shins 


a) 2210) ME 


5 
13 and 39 
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Wrinkle-Free Toe Linings 
AND NO QUESTION ABOUT IT! 








BUILD COMFORT AND SALES WITH *CELASTIC! 


For over twenty years Celastic box toes have brought positive 

toe comfort to men, women and children. The assurance that 

toe linings are permanently secure . . . in one style or one hun- 

dred ... in one shoe or one million, is the Celastic contribution 

to toe comfort. Good will and consumer satisfaction accumu- _ yayitep SHOE MACHINERY 
lated by year after year of Celastic performance prove that it’s CORPORATION 

good business to provide your customers with the best. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


**“CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of the Celastic Corporation 
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JENKINS 


MET 


CYLINDER BRUSH ES 


For Superior Performance as Well as Economy 


In these completely modern cylinder brushes for tanneries are combined 
not just one, two, or three, but ALL features. 


Jenkins’ METLKOR Brushes have: 


Refillable Cores of cold drawn steel or aluminum 
that are sag proof, perfectly balanced, and practically 
indestructible. 


Any bristle you want, including nylon for longer 
efficient wear. 


Tuft-set bristle, each tuft of bristle is set in an indi- 
vidual notch in the metal binding strip, and sealed in 
with solvent-proof plastic cement. This tuft arrangement 
is ideal for brushing efficiency and there is nowhere 
for dust and dirt to lodge at the base of the tufts. 


Patented construction that assures long effective use 
and easy maintenance. 


Water-proof and highly resistant to acids used 
in tanning. 

Meticulously true to specifications and carefully de- 
signed for each intended use. 


METLKOR Brushes for— 
® Seasoning © Sponging 
Brushing © Conveyors 
Bolster washing © Conveyor Scrubbing 
Oiling off © Penetrating 
Buffing © Hide Wetting 
Dusting off © Coloring 


Send for description and prices of the brushes you 
use in your tannery. 


M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


CEDAR GROVE, ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Industrial Brushes Since 1877 








